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HON.  JAMES  HAKLAN, 

UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FKOM  IOWA. 
EDITORIAL. 

ALL  the  elements  of  the  self-made  man  are 
found  in  the  history  and  character  of  Senator 
Harlan,  whose  portrait  is  herewith  presented  to 
our  readers.  The  elevated  place  he  has  been 
called  at  a  comparatively-early  age  to  occupy, 
has  been  fairly  and  honorably  won.  He  is  an 
illustration  of  what  American  youth  may  achieve 
by  noble  purpose,  steadiness  of  aim,  and  ardor 
of  continued  effort,  even  without  the  adventitious 
favors  of  fortune  or  patronage. 

The  author  of  "Self Help"  says  of  the  biog- 
raphies of  great  and  good  men,  that  they  are 
useful  as  helps,  guides,  and  incentives  to  others. 
Some  of  the  best  are  almost  equivalent  to  Gos- 
pels— teaching  high  living,  high  thinking,  and 
energetic  action  for  their  own  and  the  world's 
good.  British  biography,  says  he,  is  studded  over 
as  "with  patens  of  bright  gold,"  with  illustrious 
examples  of  the  power  of  self-help,  of  patient 
purpose,  resolute  working,  and  steadfast  integ- 
rity, issuing  in  the  formation  of  truly-noble  and 
manly  character;  exhibiting,  in  language  not  to 
be  misunderstood,  what  it  is  in  the  power  of  each 
to  accomplish  for  himself,  and  illustrating  the 
eflicaey  of  self-respect  and  self-reliance  in  en- 
abling men  of  even  the  humblest  rank  to  work 
out  for  themselves  an  honorable  competency  and 
a  solid  reputation. 

What  is  here  said  of  British  biography  is  true 
in  even  a  higher  sense  of  American.  Nor  are 
we  compelled  to  seek  for  them  in  the  dead  past 
alone.  They  are  round  about  us  a  living  pres- 
ence, mighty  in  their  influence  to  do  us  good. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  selected  a  few 
representative  men  from  the  different  depart- 
ments of  mercantile  and  professional  life  as  af 
fording  at  once  a  lesson  and  an  incentive  to  the 
young  who  read  our  pages. 
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Senator  Harlan  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois, where  he  was  born,  August  26,  1820.  But 
Indiana  has  a  claim  upon  him,  for  his  parents 
early  removed  to  that  state,  and  are  still  living 
upon  a  farm  in  Park  county.  His  early  life  was 
spent  in  the  midst  of  agricultural  pursuits  and 
labors,  so  invigorating  to  the  physical  constitu- 
tion. The  advantages  offered  by  a  country  com- 
mon school  comprised  his  early  educational  re- 
sources. But  as  soon  as  he  had  attained  his 
majority  he  entered  the  preparatory  school  of 
the  Indiana  Asbury  University,  then  under  the 
Presidency  of  Rev.  M.  Simpson.  Though  re- 
peatedly obliged  to  suspend  his  studies  and  resort 
to  manual  labor  or  school-teaching  to  replenish 
his  purse,  his  ardor  suffered  no  abatement,  and 
in  1845  he  graduated  to  the  first  college  degree. 
His  Alma  Mater  has  since  conferred  upon  him 
the  degrees  first  of  A.  M.,  and  then  of  LL.  D. 

The  religious  element  of  his  character  and  its 
connection  with  his  early  purposes  and  aims,  as 
well  as  its  influence  upon  his  whole  life,  are 
worthy  of  notice.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  and 
from  which  we  are  permitted  to  copy,  he  says: 

"  In  my  eighteenth  year  I  joined  the  Methodist 
Bpisoopal  Church  as  a  seeker  of  religion.  Three 
years  afterward,  while  listening  to  a  sermon  delivered 
by  father  liavens,  in  Greencastle,  Indiana,  on  the 
fullness  of  the  ransom  offered  for  sinners  in  the  per- 
son of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  I  found  'the  pearl  of 
great  price,'  not  to  be  compared  with  earthly  jewels; 
since  which  I  have  been  striving,  from  day  to  day, 
to  be  a  consistent,  though  humble  follower  of  the 
Nazarene." 

What  a  lesson  is  this  to  the  young  man  just 
entering  upon  life!  What  a  citadel  of  defense; 
what  an  incentive  to  noble  enterprise;  and  what 
a  divine  inspiration  may  he  find  in  the  faith  of 
Christ! 

In  the  autumn  of  1845  Mr.  Harlan  was  elected 
Professor  of  Languages  in  "Iowa  City  College," 
and   removed    to    that    place.     Here    he    taught 
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about  a  yoar,  during  wliicli  tlinn  ho  was  licensed 
as  a  local  preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Cliurcli.  In  these  relations  he  won  for  hinisflf 
so  good  a  reputation  lor  inlcLrrity  and  ability, 
that  in  the  spring  of  1817  he  was  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  new  state  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  In  the  spring  of  18'18  he  was  again 
a  canilidate  for  the  same  oHice,  but  his  competi- 
tor, Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  jr.,  was  elected  by 
a  majority  of  seventeen  votes  over  him.  In  the 
mean  time,  having  completed  his  preparatory 
studies,  ho  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  com- 
menced the  jiractice  of  law  in  Iowa  City. 

During  the  summer  of  1849  Mr.  Harlan  re- 
ceived another  gratifying  evidence  of  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  the  public.  He  was  nomina- 
ted by  the  Whig  State  Convention  as  a  candidate 
for  Governor.  But  as  he  had  not  attained  the 
age  required  by  the  state  Constitution  he  declined 
the  nomination.  As  the  first  common  school 
Superintendent,  he  had  acquired  a  very  general 
aoquaintance  in  the  state,  and  continued  to  prac- 
tice law  under  very  auspicious  circumstances  till 
the  fall  of  1853. 

At  this  time  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  state, 
looking  for  the  development  and  enlargement  of 
her  educational  plans,  fixed  her  eye  upon  him  as 
the  man,  by  experience,  ability,  and  reputation, 
to  lead  in  the  enterprise.  He  was  then  elected 
President  of  the  "Mount  Pleasant  Collegiate 
Institute,"  which,  during  the  following  winter, 
was  reorganized  under  an  amended  charter, 
granted  by  the  Legislature  for  that  purpose,  as 
the  "Iowa  Wesleyan  University."  In  connection 
with  other  duties  he  had  continued  to  use  his 
license  as  a  local  preacher,  and  he  was  now  ad- 
mitted into  the  Iowa  annual  conference  and  ap- 
pointed President  of  the  University.  Here  a 
career  of  wide  usefulness  was  opening  before 
him;  and  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  he  entered 
upon  it  with  an  energy  and  success  that  fully 
met  the  expectations  of  the  public. 

But  his  way  now  opened  in  another  direction. 
He  had  become  generally  known  in  the  state, 
and  the  commonwealth  demanded  his  services. 
In  the  winter  of  1854^5  he  was  elected,  by  the 
Legislature  of  Iowa,  to  the  office  of  United  States 
senator  for  the  term  of  six  years,  to  terminate 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1861.  Upon  this  election 
Mr.  Harlan  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  was  elected  to  the  Professorship  of 
Political  Economy  and  International  Law,  which 
relation  he  still  holds.  He  also  resumed  his  re- 
lation as  a  local  preacher. 

In  the  senate  of  the  United  States  Mr.  Harlan 
is  known,  not  as  a  mere  politician,  but  as  a  high- 
minded  and  honorable  statesman.  As  an  un- 
swerving champion   for  freedom,  no  man   in  the 


United  States  senate  lias  stood  firmer,  or  borne 
himself  more  nobly, 

A  little  episode  occun'od  in  the  legislative 
career  of  Mr.  Harlan  on  which  we  will  not  speak, 
as  the  verdict  of  all  right-minded  men  in  the 
republic  has  already  been  made  upon  it.  By  a 
party  vote,  his  election  was  declared  illegal  and 
his  seat  in  the  United  States  senate  made  va- 
cant. This  was  on  the  12th  of  January,  1857, 
after  he  had  been  not  only  regularly  admitted  to 
his  seat,  but  had  actually  occupied  it  over  two 
years.  He  had  hardly  time  to  reach  home  when 
the  state  Legislature  righted  the  wrong  by  his  re- 
election, and  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  he 
resumed  the  seat  from  which  party  violence  had 
ejected  him. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Iowa  Legislature  Mr. 
Harlan  was  elected  to  a  second  senatorial  term, 
which  expires  March  4,  1867.  So  thoroughly 
were  his  claims  to  this  honor  recognized,  that  he 
was  elected  without  opposition  from  any  one  of 
his  political  friends. 

Our  sjiace  will  not  allow  us  to  extend  this  ar- 
ticle. We  think  we  do  not  mistake  in  the  judg- 
ment that  there  is  a  future  of  honor  and  useful- 
ness to  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  We  hold  him 
up,  with  a  high  degree  of  confidence,  before  the 
young  men  of  the  Church  and  of  the  republic  as 
a  man  whose  history  they  may  study,  and  whose 
character  and  example  they  may  imitate  with 
profit. 

We  close  by  saying  that  we  have  not  essaj'ed 
to  be  the  eulogist;  we  have  not  attempted  a  pen- 
portrait.  When  living  men  are  the  subjects  we 
leave  such  eflForts  to  others.  But  an  unvarnished 
life-history  has  in  it  elements  of  most  instructive 
and  encouraging  philosophy.  Goethe  said  of 
the  English,  "There  is  no  halfness  about  them. 
They  are  complete  men."  My  young  friends,  let 
there  be  no  halfness  about  you.     Be  complete. 


GOD'S  PAYOR. 

How  anxious  are  we  to  stand  well  with  our 
fellow-men,  and  secure  their  favor!  are  we  equal- 
ly so  to  stand  well  with  God?  The  favor  of  man, 
what  is  it?  A  passing  breath,  which  a  moment 
may  alienate,  a  look  forfeit,  and  which,  at  best, 
a  few  brief  years  will  forever  terminate.  But 
the  favor  of  God — how  ennobling,  constant,  and 
enduring!  In  possession  of  that  favor,  we  are 
independent  alike  of  what  the  world  gives  and 
withholds.  With  it  we  are  rich,  whatever  else 
we  want  Without  it  we  are  poor,  though  we 
have  the  wealth  of  worlds  besides.  Bereft,  of  him 
we  can  truly  say  with  Jacob,  "I  am  bereaved." 
Nothing  can  compensate  for  his  loss,  but  he  can 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  every  thing! 
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A  Later  Lincoln  Tragedy. 
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lor   riu-  i;vii.lii(i  Sciilii.ol  l).v  Ui».  Il«i.r>    i:.  Wliifi,  a  ixi-^Jiial  liiciul 
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To  tlio  Kditor  ol"  tl;e  .Sentinel:  — 

It  was  about  ten  years  uldr-  the 
close  ot  the  eivil  war  thut  I  met  the 
Hon.  James  Harlan,  in  Iowa.  I  liad 
known  hiai  in  WaBliingtou,  a.s  a  liiited 
Slates  Senator;  wlien  1  \v;»ti  a  reporter 
their  tor  the  New  Yorlc  Trlljune,  and 
afterward,  as  a  member  ot  I.incoln'.s 
cabinet;  and  our  renewed  acquaint- 
ance revived  many  memoiies  of  tliose 
times.  We  met  at  intervalti,  for  sever- 
al years,  but  iit  last  I  wen't  to  live  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  where  he  resided  and 
our  acquaintance  ripened  into  warm 
fiiendship  and  close  intimac>-.  He  was 
leading  a  quiet  life,  after  long-  years  of 
public  service,  and  with  the  world- 
wide reputation  for  learning-  and  wis- 
dom .  Through  all  the  middle-west  he 
was  known  as  "Iowa's  (liand  Old 
Man,"  while,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, the  love  and  esteem  for  him 
amounted  to  veneration.  In  our  al- 
most daily  intercourse  we  had  frequent 
conversations  regarding  IJncoln,  a  re- 
hearsal of  which,  could  I  recall  them, 
would  make  an  interesting'  volume  of 
remeniscense  of  the  martyred  Tiesi- 
dent. 

He  had  great  admiration  for  Lin- 
coln's legal  attainments  and  sound 
judgement.  His  whole  experience,  in 
his  profression,  had  been  in  tlie  mid- 
dle-west, where  the  issues  at  stake 
were  naturally  local  and  provincial, 
and  he  mig:ht  not  have  been  expected 
to  have  acquired  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  statesmanship,  and  especially 
of  international  law.  In  his  charac- 
teristic disparagement  of  himseit  he 
was  evidently  conscious  of  this  defic- 
iency, and  he  therefore  called  into  his 
councils  a  group  of  men  of  superior  at- 
tainment in  the  several  fields  of  inter- 
est in  which  he  was  inevitably  to  be 
involved. 

Mr.  Harlan,  like  all  superior  persons 
was  a  modest  man;  but  he  had  a  cer- 
tain consciousness  of  his  capability. 
The  other  members  of  the  President's 
cabinet  must  have  had  the  same  sense 
of  power.  Mr.  Harlan  frequcntlx'  re- 
hearsed the  great  debates  between 
these  men  of  learning-  and  experience. 
During-  these  discussions  their  chief 
would  sit  and  listen  with  unaffected 
interest  to  their  arguments;  but  they 
soon  learned  that  his  own  judgement 
had  usually  anticipated  their  conclus- 
ions. I  recall  Mr.  Harlan's  exact  lan- 
quage:  "We  found,  somewhat  to  our 
surprise,  that  this  modest  man  was 
the  peer  of  any  one  of  us  in  his  special 
field  of  attainment." 

Mr.  Harlan  referred,  frequently,  and 
always  with  admiration,  to  the  way  the  I 
Persident   handled   the   "Trent"   affair.  ' 
This  incident,  which  led  us  to  the  very 
verge  of  war  with  England,  may  be  re- 
called in  a  few  sentences:  The  Confed- 
erate Government  had   appointed  two 
a^•ents — James  M.   Ma.son     and      John 
Slidell — to    promote   their    interests   in  ] 
Kurope.     These  men  had  slii>i)ed  out  of  j 
Charleslon   on  a   blockade  runner  that' 
l;nided    flieni    at   Havana.      Here      they' 
tiiok    passaKe   for-   ICuroiie,   on   the  Eng- 
lish   myil     sleamer    "Trent."       Captain 
Wilke.s,    Willi    oLM-   fiig:ite    "San   .Jacin- 
to."  was  jiatrdllin;,-  these  \saters;   anci, 


1-^,  ,.,u.-.  *iM-  ...waue.i  i..e  ve««ei  ancr 
tok  thin  off  and  carried  them  to  Bos- 
ton wliere  thev  were  put  in  prison. 

Whatever  legal  technical'  points 
were  involved  in  this  transaction— too 
intricate,  perhaps,  to  be  canvassed  by 
an  ordinary  laymen— the  situation  was 
iggravated  by  public  feeling.  J  h f 
Government  of  Great  Britain  was 
known  to  be  in  sympathy  with  our  an- 
lagonisls.  and  the  seizure  of  these  men 

was  bailed,  l>.v  the  whole  countr\-,  with 
the  wildest  entluisiasm.  Captain 
Wilkes   was   the    hero   of   the    hour. 

lint  it  appear<d  that,  in  the  final 
anal>si.s,  there  was  no  ciuestion  of  the 
irregnlarity  of  the  affair;  and  the  great 
problem  with  the  Administration,  now 
\\as  how  to  i-etreat,  and  maintain  our 
iionor  abroad  and  at  home — especially 
at  home.  The  Piesident,  at  this  junc- 
ture could  not  afford  to  lose  the  moral 
support  of  the  lo>al  N'oith;  but  it  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  commit  an  act  that 
shaded  toward  a  breach  of  inter- 
national equity;  and  Harlan  never  tir- 
ed of  recalling  the  great  man's  firm- 
ness in  standing  for  the  right,  however 
humiliating  it  must  have  been,  and  his 
faith  in  the  final  approval  of  the  peo- 
ple. To  his  able  Secretary  of  State, 
with  his  experience  in  statecraft  and 
his  tine  gift  for  subtle  verbal  expres- 
sion, was  submitted  the  task  of 
enditing  a  dignified  and  conciliatory 
message  to  Great  Britain,  and  this, 
with  the  release  of  the  prisoners, 
closed  "The  Trent  Affair." 

It  was  while  I  was  at  Mount  Pleas- 
ant that  a  domestic  tragedy  occurred, 
in  which  the  whole  Nation  may  be 
said  to  have  been  involved:  Mr.  Har.. 
Ian  had  an  only  child  living,  and  she 
was  now  the  v'ife  of  Lincoln's  only  liv- 
ing child,  Mr.  Robert  Lincoln,  Of  Chi- 
cago They  had  but  one  son — a  hand- 
some, high-spirited,  intelligent  boy.  as 
one  might  expect  from  such  choice 
parentage.  Mr.  Harlan  had  lost  an 
only  son,  on  the  very  threshold  of  a 
brilliant  career,  and  he  evidently  held 
this  one  in  his  heart,  as  a  sort  ot  re- 
plica of  the  other. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Robert 
Lincoln  was  appointed  to  represent 
our  country  at  the  English  Court;  and, 
before  they  started,  Mrs.  Lincoln  came 
out  to  Iowa  with  the  lad,  for  a  fare- 
well visit,  and  they  spent  several 
happy  days  together. 

Mr  Harlan  got  several  lively  mis- 
sives from  the  child,  after  their  arrival 
in  London  in  which  he  took  great  de- 
light, but  in  a  few  months,  the  boy 
was  taken  HI.  The  grandfather  now 
got  a  cablegram  or  two.  every  day. 
and,  as  he  passed  my  door,  he  would 
step  in  and  silently  hand  iwe  the  yellow 
slips.  The  child  was  growing  steadily 
and  rapidly  worse;  and  the  venerable 
man  was  aging  visibly,  day  by  day.  At 
last  the  telegram  was  brought  to  me 
by  a  messenger.     The  child  was  dead. 

As  I  was  his  Pastor  I  accepted  this 
as  a  summons,  and  walked  out  to  his 
house.  Mr.  Harlan  met  me  at  the 
door,  and,  leading  me  into  the  library, 
took  a  seat  at  my  side.     His  hand  in- 


stinctively sought  mine;  and  we  sat 
I  bus,  in  silence,  for  two  or  tliree  mln- 
nates,  when  he  said:  "And  so  my  coal 
is  quenched — both  Mr.  Lincoln's  and 
mine."  I  did  not  catch  the  meaning, 
at  first.  It  was  a  quaint  (juotation 
from  the  scriptures  ('2na  Samuel  XIV 
■7),  and  evidently  gave  expression  to 
his  sense  of  personal  Ijfereavement.  But 
as  relating  to  the  child's  paternal 
grandparent,  the  phrase  has  grave 
signiiicanee;  for  this  lad,  being  Lin- 
coln's only  male  descenrient  in  the 
third  generation.  Of  his  onl>  living  son, 
Willi  his  deceasi-  expired  the  last  hope 
that  the  matcliless  man  miglit  have  a 
name  and  reminder  on  the  earth." 
The  child's  father — The  Honoral^le 
Robert  T.  Lincoln — now  a  feeble  old 
man.  is  the  last  doscendent  of  the  mar- 
t.\-/e(l  Pi-esident  to  bear  the  name  that 
he   made    illustrious. 

Fi    E.  WING. 
Row;i\ton.  Conn. 
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Mr.  mn  V.  sills 

Box  3f 

South  P&iad»nA,  Oftllfomla 

Uy  doar  Mr.  SlUtt 

2t  vat  Tajry  Iclnd  of  joa  in^lMkl  to  f*»d  ub  m  oopy 
of  t330  Tary  boautlfol  po«B  which  you  I^yo  written  and  also 
tho  olii^ng  glYlng  us  a  ttory  of  tho  Buohaaoa  painting  • 

X  hawa  just  bean  askod  to  dallvor  a  ahoit  ftddrase 
en  lx*-3anatox>  «7atiio«  Harlaa  and  tha  Llnooln  eolXaotloa. 
In  oase  2  find  an  erpporttudty  to  do  to  2  thall  b«  pl^atad 
to  uta  tha  brief  oitatlon  vhloh  oppaart  In  your  lattar  with 
ralallon  to  bit  oonnactlon  with  the  Xova  Watlayaa  tJttivartlty 
at  ^t.  Flaatsnt* 

^«  voisld  %•  Tory  ^ad  IndAad  to  hava  you  )m«^  u§ 
la  ta«Kih  with  avarythiag  of  Liaoola  intaraet  on  tha  Ooatt. 

Vary  tr  ly  yoiir». 


Siraoter 
&^9:iai  IdUioalii  Vatioaal  tif9  7mmdatioB 


^^.e^-'C-^-^^^^^^^^^^^^/  V::^^>^^_^' 


^^^^-^^ .^  (P-^^^^" 


^^^^^i:^^  ;?'^^^ 
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May  83,  1935 


Mr,  Will  W.  aillg 

p.  0.  Box  37 

South  Paseuiona,  California 

ify  dear  Mr.  3111  at 

Thank  you  for  tending  Ihe  little  poem  on  Senator 
Harlan  and  tinoa  ri^oeiving  jour  latter  I  hare  had  the 
pleaaura  of  raading    some  portion    of  Brig^iaate  biography 
on  J etnee  Harlan  whioh  giree  a  very  fine  portrayal  of  him* 

Thanking  ycni  again  for  your  kindnaee  in  remember- 
ing ae,  I  ns 

Very  truly  yours. 


Di root or 
JikViM  Linooln  National  Life  foundation 


SENTIMENTAL  INTERESTyj^  I 

IN  LINCOLN'S  birthday]^ 

,  FOR  ONE  TOPEKA  FAMILY 

Lincoln's  birthday  holds  a  spe- 
cial sentimental  interest  to  Mrs. 
Ada  Bevelle,  1224  Clay  Street,  be- 
cause her  father,  Robert  M.  Harlan 
of  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  was  a 
cousin  to  Mary  Harlan  of  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  the  wife  of  Robert 
Lincoln,  President  Lincoln's  son. 
Mary  Harlan  was  a  daughter  of 
James  Harlan,  the  last  surviving 
member  of  President  Lincoln's 
cabinet. 

A  peculiar  coincidence  in  the 
Bevelle  family  relationship  is  that 
Mrs.  Bevelle's  husband,  the  late 
B.  T.  Bevelle,  was  a  second  cousin 
to  Andrew  Johnson,  Lincoln's  vice 
president,  who  became  President 
of  the  United  States  following  the 
assassination  of  the  President.  His 
mother  was  Johnson's  first  cousin. 
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THE   CLOSE   OF  ANOTHER   LINCOLN    GENERATION 


The  last  surviving  grandchild  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Mrs. 
Jessie  Lincoln  Randolph,  passed  away  last  Monday  at 
a  hospital  in  Rutland,  Vermont,  where  she  had  been 
moved  about  a  month  ago  from  her  nearby  home  at 
Manchester.  She  was  the  youngest  of  three  children  born 
to  Robert  T.  and  Mary  Harlan  Lincoln.  Her  death  brings 
to  a  close  another  generation  of  the  Lincoln  family  and 
there  survives  but  one  other  family  group,  the  three 
great  grandchildren  of  the  President. 

Mrs.  Randolph's  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Lincoln  Isham,  died 
in  New  York  nearly  ten  years  ago  and  left  an  only  son, 
Lincoln  Isham,  who  still  survives.  Mrs.  Randolph  leaves 
a  daughter,  Mary  Lincoln  Beckwith,  and  a  son,  Robert 
Lincoln  Beckwith,  children  of  a  former  marriage.  There 
are  no  other  direct  descendants  of  President  Lincoln  now 
living. 

The  tragedies  which  have  befallen  this  family  con- 
tributing so  much  to  its  near  extinction  began  with  the 
disaster  which  befell  Pioneer,  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was 
massacred  by  the  Indians  in  Kentucky  in  May,  1786.  They 
closed  with  the  untimely  death  of  another  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, grandson  of  the  President  who  died  at  seventeen 
years  of  age  in  London,  England. 

Indian  Massacre 

Abraham  Lincoln  in  1854  wrote  to  one  of  his  relatives 
about  the  massacre  of  his  grandfather  in  these  words, 
"The  story  of  his  death  by  the  Indians  and  of  Uncle 
Mordecai  then  fourteen  years  old  killing  one  of  the  In- 
dians, is  the  legend  more  strongly  than  all  others  im- 
printed upon  my  mind  and  memory."  The  grandfather 
was  only  about  forty  years  old  and  his  widow  was  left 
in  the  wilderness  with  five  children  of  whom  the  fourteen 
year  old  Mordecai  was  the  oldest. 

Little  Brother's  Grave 

Abraham  Lincoln  could  not  have  realized  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  his  younger  brother's  death  but  he  undoubt- 
edly experienced  a  season  of  loneliness  by  the  loss  of  his 
playmate.  The  death  of  Thomas  Jr.  at  about  two  or  three 
years  of  age  might  be  considered  the  first  tragedy  in 
Abraham  Lincoln's  childhood  experience.  The  grave  of 
this  third  child  of  Thomas  and  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln 
was  discovered  in  1933. 

Poison  Snake  Root  Victim 

The  major  tragedy  in  the  Lincoln  family  history,  as 
it  relates  more  directly  to  the  life  of  the  boy  Abraham, 
was  the  death  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  in  1818  when  her 
son  was  but  nine  years  of  age.  The  horror  with  which 
the  terrible  malady  struck  the  community  would  never  be 
forgotten  and  it  swept  away  Abraham's  "angel  mother." 
Her  burial  place,  not  far  from  the  cabin  home,  was  a 
constant  reminder  of  this  family  catastrophe. 

Childbirth  Tragedy 

Lincoln  had  a  sister  Sarah,  named  for  his  mother's 
cousin  Sarah  Shipley  Mitchell.  But  two  years  separated 
the  birthdays  of  Thomas  and  Nancy  Lincoln's  two  chil- 
dren, Sarah  being  the  oldest.  She  married  Aaron  Grigsby, 
one  of  the  neighbor  boys  in  Spencer  County  and  a  year 
and  a  half  later  she  died  in  childbirth.  It  was  very  difficult 
for  Abraham  to  be  reconciled  to  the  fateful  occurrence. 
He  was  then  but  19  years  old  nevertheless  he  had  lost 
his  mother,  his  only  brother,  his  only  sister  and  her  baby. 


Diphtheria  Claims  Eddie 

The  second  child  of  Abraham  and  Mary  Todd  Lincoln 
was  named  Edward  Baker,  named  for  the  famous  Illinois 
statesman  and  friend  of  the  parents.  We  know  little 
about  him  except  that  he  died  at  four  years  of  age  of 
the  dreaded  Diphtheria.  Mr,  Lincoln  commented  in  one 
of  his  letters  how  greatly  they  missed  him. 

A  White  House  Calamity 

Calamity  is  not  too  strong  a  word  to  use  in  relation 
to  the  death  of  Willie,  the  third  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln.  Not  only  was  there  the  loss  of  a  brilliant  child 
but  also  the  mental  anguish  of  a  mother  which  was 
largely  responsible  for  her  start  on  the  road  to  complete 
collapse.  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  was  in  deep  grief  for  many 
months  after  Willie's  demise.  Willie  was  described  as  of 
"great  mental  activity,  unusual  intelligence,  wonderful 
memory,  methodical,  frank  and  loving."  Willie  died  on 
February  20,  1862,  at  eleven  years  of  age. 

The  Assassination 

Without  the  need  of  any  comment  on  this  tragedy,  the 
reader  is  able  to  summarize  the  tremendous  loss  occa- 
sioned by  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
m.ost  sensational  personal  tragedy  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.  The  loss  to  the  family  and  especially  as  it  ag- 
gravated the  mental  ailment  of  the  widow;  the  loss  to 
the  nation  in  sterling  leadership  at  the  very  beginning 
of  a  second  presidential  term,  and  the  tremendous  loss 
to  the  southland  in  the  removal  of  its  best  friend  in 
Washington,  were  factors  which  contributed  to  the 
nation's  wide  mourning. 

Tad  Follows  His  Dad 

No  child  of  the  White  House  has  become  more  endeared 
to  the  American  people  than  Tad  Lincoln.  After  the 
death  of  the  President,  Tad  was  the  almost  constant 
companion  of  his  mother.  At  eighteen  years  of  age,  the 
time  he  was  showing  marked  improvement  in  his  edu- 
cation, he  was  stricken  with  what  his  physician  called 
"dropsy  of  the  chest."  During  this  illness  his  mother 
wrote  to  a  friend,  "With  the  last  few  years  so  filled  with 
sorrow  this  fresh  anguish  bows  me  to  the  earth."  Tad 
died  in  Chicago  on  July  15,  1871. 

Lincoln's  Widow  Passes 

The  story  of  Mary  Todd  is  a  tragic  one  in  itself.  Her 
own  mother  died  when  she  was  but  seven  years  old.  She 
lost  her  second  son  at  four  years  of  age  from  diphtheria, 
her  third  son  at  eleven  years  of  age  from  malaria.  Three 
years  after  the  death  of  this  child  her  husband  was 
assassinated  seated  by  her  side.  Six  years  later  she  lost 
her  youngest  son  and  within  four  years  after  his  death 
she  was  declared  insane  and  placed  in  an  asylum.  Re- 
leased the  following  year  as  a  harmless  woman,  she 
spent  her  last  years  in  both  physical  and  mental  anguish 
until  she  passed  away  on  Sunday  night,  July  16,  1882, 
in  her  sixty-fourth  year. 

The  Last  Lincoln  Succumbs 

Robert  T.  and  Mary  Harlan  Lincoln  had  but  one  son 
named  Abraham  Lincoln  for  his  illustrious  grandfather. 
He  was  also  the  only  grandson  of  Senator  James  Harlan. 
He  was  in  every  respect  a  worthy  descendant  of  these 
two  fine  families.  At  the  time  his  father  was  minister  to 
England,  Abraham  had  an  abscess  which  became  in- 
fected and  he  passed  away  after  a  delicate  surgical  oper- 
ation on  March  5,  1890,  at  seventeen  years  of  age. 
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FOREWORD 

This  booklet  is  reprinted  by  the  Harlan-Lincoln  Restoration  Commission 
of  Iowa  Wesleyan  College  because  of  the  enthusiastic  response  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Harlan-Lincoln  Home  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  as  one  of  Iowa's 
greatest  historical  sites.  The  additions  of  pictures  of  the  family  and  the 
Harlan-Lincoln  Family  Chart  were  made  with  the  approval  of  Dr.  R.  Gerald 
McMurtry,  who  prepared  this  material  while  visiting  in  Mount  Pleasant 
in  194G. 

Dr.  R.  Gerald  McMurtry  is  director  of  one  of  the  great  centers  of  Lincoln 
information  today  at  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation.  For  many  years 
Dr.  McMurtry  edited  The  Lincoln  Herald,  a  quarterly  magazine  of  Lincoln 
Memorial  University  at  Harrogate,  Tennessee,  where  for  nineteen  years  he 
was  director  of  the  Department  of  Lincolniana. 

He  is  the  author  of  about  twenty-five  books  and  pamphlets  and  approx- 
imately two  hundred  magazine  articles  on  Lincoln  and  his  contemporaries. 
In  June,  1958,  he  received  the  "Lincoln  Diploma  of  Honor"  for  high  service 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  life,  deeds  and  immortality  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
from  the  Lincoln  Memorial  University. 

He  was  born  in  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky  (the  community  where  Lin- 
coln's parents  set  up  housekeeping  and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born)  on 
February  17,  1906,  and  graduated  from  Centre  College,  where  he  later  was 
recognized  with  an  honorary  degree. 

President  Eisenhower  appointed  Dr.  McMurtry  a  member  of  the  National 
Lincoln  Sesquicentennial  Commission  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Indiana 
Lincoln  Sesquicentennial  Commission.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  Highway  Commission  of  Kentucky  who  helped  establish  the  Lin- 
coln Migration  Trail,  and  also  a  member  of  the  New  York  and  Chicago  Civil 
War  Round  Tables  and  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  1946,  Iowa  Wesleyan  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  for  his  great  interest  and  research  in  the  Harlan-Lincoln  family  and 
the  college.  He  is  the  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Harlan- 
Lincoln  Restoration  Commission  and  is  currently  assisting  in  the  research 
of  materials  to  be  placed  in  the  restored  Harlan-Lincoln  Home. 

IOWA  WESLEYAN  COLLEGE 


JAMES  A.  HARLAN 


The  Harlan-Lincoln  Tradition 

at 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College 


"An  institution,"  according  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  "is  but  the  length- 
ened shadow  of  a  man,"  and  the  remarkable  one  hundred  and  four  years  of 
growth  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  College  at  Mount  Pleasant  (Henry  County)  Iowa, 
can  be  attributed  in  great  measure  to  James  Harlan,  Iowa  Wesleyan's  fourth 
president  (1853-55,  1869-70),  Iowa's  Whig  (Republican)  United  States  Sen- 
ator, and  her  first  cabinet  officer  (Secretary  of  the  Interior).  Likewise, 
Harlan  brought  to  the  campus  of  this  mid-western  educational  institution, 
an  aura  of  Lincoln  interest. 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College  was  founded  on  February  17,  1842,  and  is  one  of 
the  oldest  colleges  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Its  history,  like  that  of  other 
pioneer  educational  institutions,  "is  a  record  of  small  beginnings,  large  ex- 
pectations, and  hard  struggles — a  living  success  where  a  speedy  failure  had 
seemed  inevitable."  Other  self-sacrificing  men  had  poured  out  their  earnest 
efforts  and  sincere  devotions  in  the  interest  of  the  school,  but  it  was  James 
Harlan  who  had  the  vision  of  a  real  college,  capable  of  giving  a  full  collegiate 
course,  an  institution  of  several  buildings,  adequate  scientific  apparatus,  a 
good  working  library  and  a  competent  faculty,  with  a  source  of  income  other 
than  the  tuition  of  the  students. 

Such  a  program  became  a  reality,  with  a  broadened  curriculum,  a  build- 
ing plan,  the  purchase  of  educational  materials,  higher  standards  for  teachers, 
and  a  general  over-all  improvement  in  the  scholastic  standing  of  the  school. 
In  the  fall  of  1854,  Harlan  was  successful  in  securing  the  active  financial 
support  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  a  sponsor  of  this  little  college 
at  Mount  Pleasant.  This  accomplishment,  more  than  any  other,  was  a  de- 
termining factor  in  the  successful  promotion  of  Iowa  Wesleyan. 

In  addition  to  his  position  as  president  of  the  faculty,  he  served  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Science.  His  salary  was  .fSOO.OO  a  year,  with 
free  living  quarters.  James  Harlan's  national  influence  and  tempered  judg- 
ment as  a  trustee  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  in  all  likelihood,  was  as  important 
through  the  years  as  his  short  tenure  in  office  as  President  of  the  insti- 
tution. Harlan  had  entered  politics  as  early  as  1847  when  he  became  Iowa's 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  However,  Harlan  never  occupied  this 
office.  The  Iowa  Legislature  had  provided  for  its  establishment,  but  it  was 
not  a  part  of  the  state  organization  when  Harlan  was  elected  to  the  position. 
The  question  of  the  establishment  of  the  office  was  taken  before  the  Iowa 
Supreme  Court  which  set  aside  Harlan's  claims  to  the  superintendency. 


Mrs.  Ann  Eliza  Peck,  wife  of  Senator 
James  A.  Harlan,  was  one  of  the  first 
nurses  for  wounded  soldiers  in  the 
Civil    War. 


Senator  James  A.  Harlan  when  he 
was  in  Washingrton,  D.  C,  in  the  fa- 
miliar formal  pose  used  by  Brady 
studio. 


Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848,  Harlan  soon  became  a  power  in  Whig  party 
affairs  and  in  1850  he  declined  the  nomination  for  the  governorship.  It  was 
the  passing  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  in  1854,  which  rocked  the  political 
foundations  of  our  government,  that  took  James  Harlan  out  of  academic 
circles  and  plunged  him  into  national  affairs.  December  31,  1855,  was  the 
date  this  Whig  took  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  a  position  he  held 
(as  a  Eepublican)  intermittently  until  1873.  His  career  in  the  Senate  is 
linked  with  the  anti-slavery  agitation  and  legislation  immediately  preceding 
Abraham  Lincoln's  election  to  the  presidency,  with  the  history  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  confused  and  trying  period  of  reconstruction.  While  serving  in 
the  Senate,  Harlan  was  selected  a  second  time  to  head  the  faculty  of  Iowa 
Wesleyan  but  his  legislative  duties  kept  him  in  Washington  and  the  vice- 
president  of  the  college  became  the  acting  executive  on  the  campus.  The  next 
year  the  Senator  requested  the  board  to  employ  a  president  who  could  be  on 
the  ground,  and  who  could  be  more  closely  identified  with  the  problems  of 
the  school. 

Before  his  resignation  from  the  presidency,  several  of  the  college  students 
climbed  into  the  belfry  of  Old  Main  and  stole  the  clapper  of  the  school  bell. 
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It  was  securely  wrapped  and  expressed  "collect"  to  Senator  Harlan  at  Wash- 
ington, to  be  used  as  an  "additional  tongue"  for  legislative  use.  College  tra- 
dition relates  that  the  Senator  re-wrapped  the  clapper  and  sent  it  to  the 
students,  who  paid  the  express  charges  for  its  return  before  they  realized 
that  they  too  were  victims  of  a  prank. 

While  serving  in  the  Senate,  Harlan,  who  had  seen  Lincoln  on  only  one 
other  occasion,  was  called  upon  by  the  president-elect  for  advice  while  he 
was  formulating  his  plans  and  considering  the  men  who  would  make  up 
his  cabinet.  The  conference  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  March 
2nd,  1861.  Meeting  in  the  President's  Room,  Lincoln  proceeded  to  name  the 
men  he  had  selected  for  the  cabinet  positions  and  asked  for  advice  concerning 
the  appointments  of  Simon  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Salmon  P.  Chase  of 
Ohio  .The  problem  concerned  the  positions  the  two  men  were  to  fill.  Should 
Cameron  be  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Chase  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  vice  versa?  Harlan  replied  that  he  believed  the  order  first  stated  was 
preferable.  Lincoln  thanked  Harlan  for  the  ten-minute  interview  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  an  intimate  friendship. 

During  the  Lincoln  administration  Harlan  served  on  several  Senate 
Committees  and  he  worked  untiringly  for  the  Homestead  Bill,  the  bill  grant- 
ing land  for  the  encouragement  of  mechanical  and  agricultural  colleges  and 
the  Pacific  Railroad  Bill.  Along  with  these  problems  came  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  the  attitude  the  government  should  take  toward 
the  Negroes,  and  especially  those  that  were  coming  into  the  Union  lines. 
Harlan  advocated  arming  the  Negroes  and  employing  them  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion.  With  other  senators,  Harlan  called  upon  President 
Lincoln  to  interview  him  upon  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  arming 
the  black  man.  Lincoln's  reaction  to  their  pleas  was  the  expression  that  "he 
did  not  see  his  way  clear  to  follow  their  advice  at  that  time."  Lincoln  was 
of  the  opinion  that  such  action  would  drive  many  Union  men  into  the  Con- 
federate ranks  in  the  border  states  and  in  the  South  and  do  great  harm 
to  the  Union  cause. 

The  firm  stand  Harlan  took  concerning  the  many  problems  that  came 
before  the  Senate  indicates  that  he  was  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  Sixteenth 
President,  but  he  likewise  felt  that  the  Chief  Executive  had  his  shortcomings. 
"I  wish  he  could  be  induced  to  be  more  careful  in  his  appointments,"  Harlan 
wrote  William  Penn  Clark  in  April,  1864  in  a  confidential  letter  appraising 
his  correspondent  of  what  he  believed  to  be  a  true  picture  of  the  political 
situation.  "It  is  a  terrible  shame  that  his  real  friends — the  friends  of  the 
vital  elements  that  brought  him  into  power,  have  to  fight  the  influences  of 
his  administration,  and  the  pro-slavery  element  combined,  or  jointly." 

When  Lincoln  ran  for  re-election  in  1864,  Harlan  had  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Republican  Congressional  Committee,  with  headquarters  in 
the  Capitol.  Under  his  energetic  direction  great  quantities  of  printed  po- 
litical matter  were  distributed  in  the  northern  and  western  States.  With 
Lincoln's    re-election    Harlan    continued   to    advocate   policies    favorable   to 
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the  western  territories  and  the  snccessfnl  prosecution  of  the  war  with  its 
resultant  aims  and   principles. 

At  Lincoln's  second  inaugural  on  March  4,  1865,  Senator  Harlan  was 
chosen  as  an  escort  to  accompany  Mrs.  Lincoln;  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Mary 
Harlan,  was  among  the  distinguished  guests  who  were  privileged  to  be  near 
the  President  and  his  lady  at  the  inaugural  ball.  "Because  Captain  Robert 
Lincoln  escorted  Miss  Harlan,"  wrote  a  newspaper  reporter,  "it  was  supposed 
that  Senator  Harlan  is  to  go  into  the  Cabinet." 

Lincoln's  second  term  saw  a  shake-up  in  the  Cabinet.  The  resignation 
of  William  Pitt  Fessenden  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  led  to  the  naming 
of  Hugli  McCullough  of  Indiana  as  his  successor.  Likewise  the  resignation 
of  John  P.  Usher  of  Indiana  from  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Interior  led  to  the 
appointment  of  James  Harlan  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  Senate  confirmed  the 
nomination ;  both  the  nomination  and  confirmation  occurring  on  March  9, 
1865 — the  confirmation  to  take  effect  the  fifteenth  of  May.  This  was  an  ex- 
ceptional form  of  appointment. 

During  Lincoln's  tenure  as  president  his  friendship  with  Harlan  deepened, 
in  spite  of  the  Senator's  occasional  criticism  of  the  executive's  actions.  On 
public  occasions  Harlan  was  nearly  always  to  be  found  as  a  member  of  the 
presidential  party.  He  was  even  present  at  the  occasion  of  Lincoln's  last 
public  utterance.  On  the  evening  of  April  11th,  when  the  sands  of  the  hour 
glass  were  running  low  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  President  stated  his  views 
on  reconstruction  before  a  large  audience  gathered,  during  inclement  weather, 
in  front  of  the  White  House.  With  calls,  after  Lincoln's  speech,  for  Senator 
Sumner  who  was  not  present,  a  clamor  arose  from  the  audience  for  a  speech 
by  the  Iowa  Senator.  Introduced  by  the  President  "as  one  who  will  soon 
share  with  him  the  responsibilities  of  administration,"  Harlan  made  a  short 
address  concerning  the  fundamental  principles  that  had  been  settled  by 
the  war. 

With  the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  Harlan's  meteoric  career  did  not  hold 
the  bright  prospects  of  sharing  "the  responsibilities  of  administration"  as  an- 
ticipated on  the  evening  of  April  11th.  Because  of  his  intimate  friendship  with 
Lincoln,  Harlan  was  chosen  as  a  member  of  a  Congressional  Committee  desig- 
nated to  escort  the  remains  of  the  dead  president  to  Springfield,  111.  Later  the 
Iowa  Senator  presided  over  a  meeting  of  citizens  gathered  at  the  National 
Hotel  in  the  Capitol  for  "the  purpose  of  inaugurating  a  movement  toward 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  President  Lincoln."  This  organization  was  to 
be  called  the  "Lincoln  Monument  Association"  and  as  w^as  to  be  expected 
James  Harlan  was  chosen  president. 

With  the  terrible  and  unexpected  change  brought  about  in  national  af- 
fairs, Harlan  waived  his  right  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  but  Andrew  Johnson 
promptly  confirmed  the  appointment.  From  Harlan's  correspondence  it  is 
apparent  that  he  had  long  and  seriously  considered  the  probability  of  serving 
in  a  cabinet  position. 

Taking  office  on  May  15,  1865,  Harlan  determined  to  put  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  upon  an  efficient  working  basis  and  accordingly  he  made  a 
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Robert  Todd  Lincoln  as  a  young  man. 
He  is  the  only  son  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln who  lived  to  maturity.  He  was 
Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  Jaanes 
and  later  President  of  the  Pullman 
Company. 


"A  young  lady,  who  is  so  charming 
and  whom  I  love  so  much",  was  Mrs. 
Abraham  Lincoln's  comment  about 
Mary  Harlan.  This  rare  photo  was 
taken  in  1868  the  year  she  married 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln. 


survey  of  the  clerical  force  in  the  several  bureaus.  Heads  began  to  fall,  and 
criticism  and  dissatisfaction  were  voiced  against  the  new  cabinet  member. 
Probablj^  the  dismissal  of  Walt  Whitman,  employed  in  the  Indian  Bureau, 
who  held  his  office  as  a  reward  for  past  services  (he  had  earned  the  gratitude 
of  the  government  for  work  in  Washington  hospitals)  brought  about  the 
greatest  condemnation.  A  friend  of  Whitman's  charged  Harlan  with  prying 
into  Whitman's  desk  at  night  and  reading  the  manuscript  "Leaves  of  Grass" 
on  which  the  poet  worked  during  his  spare  moments,  on  government  time. 
It  was  also  alleged  that  Secretary  Harlan  did  not  find  the  work  in  accordance 
with  his  ideas  of  decency.  While  these  charges  against  Harlan  were  never 
proven,  Whitman  was  removed  from  the  Interior  Department,  only  to  be  given 
a  new  position  in  the  Attorney-General's  office.  It  was  true,  however,  that 
Harlan's  predecessor  had  been  under  pressure  to  favor  congressional  and 
journalistic  influences  and  the  payroll  contained  the  names  of  numerous 
congressional  proteges  and  newspaper  correspondents.  Likewise,  Secretary 
Usher  had  signed  certain  binding  contracts  and  had  made  several  unfortunate 
commitments,  immediately  before  taking  leave  of  his  office,  which  proved 
embarrassing  to  Secretary  Harlan. 
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The  Whitman  dismissal  was  magnified  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  im- 
portance, while  the  more  pressing  issues  of  cabinet  harmony,  the  stringent 
oath  of  office  prescribed  by  Congress,  the  Maximilian  episode  in  Mexico,  the 
proposed  trial  of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  the  War  measures  of  Secretary  Stan- 
ton, were  lost  in  a  welter  of  reconstruction  problems.  At  times,  Harlan  sided 
with  the  Johnson  administration,  yet  in  taiiing  a  stand  on  the  issues  he  often 
opposed  the  policies  of  the  Seventeenth  President.  Eventually,  the  open  break 
between  the  executive  ajid  Congress  came  and  Harlan,  unable  to  adopt  the 
Johnson  views  of  reconstruction,  resigned  his  cabinet  position  on  July  27, 
1866.  Harlan  did  not  consider  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States  an 
executive  prerogative. 

There  is  little  information  beyond  Secretary  Harlan's  one  official  report 
concerning  his  career  in  the  cabinet,  except  his  numerous  letters  and  speeches 
defending  his  tenure  from  misrepresentation  and  false  charges.  But  his  patri- 
otic love  of  country  which  led  him  to  accept  President  Lincoln's  call,  and  to 
remain  in  the  cabinet  for  a  period  of  time  under  Andrew  Johnson  is  fully 
detailed  in  his  correspondence. 

After  leaving  the  cabinet,  Harlan  actively  sought  his  vacated  seat  in 
the  Senate,  and  after  a  bitter,  but  successful  contest  in  Iowa,  he  took  his 
place  in  the  Senate  with  the  assembling  of  the  first  session  of  the  Fortieth 
Congress  on  March  4,  1867. 

On  September  24,  18G8,  the  Harlan-Lincoln  bond  of  friendship  was 
further  strengthened  with  the  marriage  of  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  at  this  time 
a  promising  attorney,  and  the  Senator's  charming  young  daughter,  Mary 
Eunice  Harlan.  The  wedding  was  held  in  the  spacious  Harlan  home  in  Wash- 
ington at  304  H.  Street.  No  cards  of  invitation  were  issued  to  the  many 
people  who  undoubtedly  would  have  been  honored  to  have  been  present.  The 
wedding  party  consisted  simply  of  a  few  personal  friends  of  the  families.  The 
couple  made  their  home  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  where  the  groom  was  to  go  far 
in  fame  and  fortune. 

After  a  brilliant  but  stormy  career  in  post-Civil  War  politics,  Senator 
Harlan,  in  1872,  was  forced  out  of  public  office.  In  1873,  after  leaving  the 
Senate  he  became  editor  of  the  Washington  Chronicle.  Serving  in  this  ca- 
pacity only  a  short  while,  Harlan  moved  his  family  to  their  home  in  Mount 
Pleasant,  an  attractive  two-story  frame  house  located  just  north  of  the  Iowa 
Wesleyan  College  campus.  However,  the  former  Iowa  Senator  did  not  remain 
inactive.  Unable  to  regain  his  Senate  seat,  he  took  a  moderate  interest  in 
state  politics  and  some  years  later  received  further  national  recognition,  by 
becoming  the  presiding  judge  of  the  Second  Court  of  Commissioners  of  Ala- 
bama Claims  (1882-85)   by  appointment  of  President  Arthur. 

Meanwhile,  the  Robert  Lincolns  who  had  carved  a  niche  for  themselves 
in  the  legal,  political,  financial  and  social  affairs  of  Chicago,  gladdened  the 
Harlan  household  on  three  different  occasions  with  the  announcement  of  the 
births  of  a  son  and  two  daughters. 
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Mary  was  born  October  15,  1869  (1) 

Abraham  (Jack)  was  born  Angnst  14.  1S7??  (2) 

Jessie  was  born  November  0.  1S75  (3) 

Note  1.  Mary  married  Charles  Isham,  a  New  York  lawyer,  at  London.  England,  on 
September  2,  1891.  Their  child,  Lincoln  Isham,  was  born  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  June  8, 
1892. 

Note  2.  Abraham  (called  Jack  in  the  family  circle)  the  grandson  of  the  Sixteenth 
President,  upon  whom  the  Lincoln  name  depended  for  a  perpetuation  of  the  direct  blood 
line,  died  on  March  5,  1890,  at  London,  England,  while  Robert  Lincoln  was  the  United 
States  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

Note  3.  Jessie  married  Warren  Beckwith,  a  writer  of  Mount  Pleasant,  on  November 
10,  1897,  and  in  that  Iowa  town  Mary  Lincoln  Beckwith,  the  great-granddaughter  of  Ab- 
raham Lincoln  was  born  on  August  22,  1898.  Jessie's  second  child,  Robert  Lincoln  Beck- 
with, was  born  at  Riverside,  Illinois,  on  July  19,  1904.  The  Beckwiths  were  divorced  in 
1907,  and  Jessie  married  Frank  Edward  Johnson,  an  explorer  and  well-known  geographer, 
connected  for  a  time  with  the  National  Geographic  Society  of  Washington.  Later  he 
served  in  the  diplomatic  service.  The  wedding  took  place  at  Manchester,  Vermont,  on 
June  22,  1915.  Her  third  husband,  Robert  J.  Randolph,  an  engineer,  was  a  member  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Virginia  family  of  Randolphs,  whose  family  tree  goes  back  to  John  Rolfe  and 
Pocahontas  of  early  colonial  history. 


Abraham  "Jack"  Lincoln  at  the  age  of 
14.  This  photograph  was  taken  in 
London. 


Mary  Lincoln  at  the  age  of  9  years 
when  she  frequently  visited  Mount 
Pleasant. 
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Jessie     Lincoln     Beckwilh      with      her 
daughter,  Mary  Beckwitb,  around  1900. 


Robert  Lincoln  and  his  family  visited  Mount  Pleasant  on  many  different 
occasions.  They  usually  spent  their  summers  there,  with  Robert  making  hurried 
trips  back  and  forth  from  Chicago.  Many  Mount  Pleasant  people  still  re- 
member Robert  as  a  fine  appearing  man,  dignified,  poised,  deliberate  in 
action  and  conversation.  He  was  not  a  person  to  be  slapped  on  the  back  in 
greeting.  Nevertheless  he  was  a  distinguished  man  in  his  own  right. 

The  Lincoln  children  romped  from  cellar  to  attic  in  the  Harlan  home, 
and  on  September  4th  and  7th,  1883,  Senator  Harlan  backed  his  three  grand- 
children up  against  a  small  closet  door  and  recorded  with  a  pencil  on  white 
woodwork  their  respective  heights  along  with  the  dates  of  the  recording. 
This  door,  now  repainted  except  for  the  pencil  marks,  is  presen'ed  by  Iowa 
Wesleyan  College  and  will  be  restored  to  its  original  place  once  the  Harlan 
home  is  restored. 

The  grandchildren  of  Abraham  Lincoln  were  well  liked  in  Mount  Pleas- 
ant. Mary,  "Jack"  and  Jessie  were  members  of  the  younger  crowd  with  no 
pretensions  of  inherited  greatness.  Jack,  who  was  never  known  to  his  friends 
as  Abraham,  was  a  handsome,  gentlemanly  boy,  with  charming  manners.  His 
favorite  sport  was  tennis  and  when  he  left  with  his  family  for  England,  after 
his  father  was  appointed  United  States  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  his  tennis 
net  was  left  in  the  care  of  a  Mount  Pleasant  friend  to  keep  until  his  return. 
But  Jack  never  returned. 

While  his  father  represented  the  United  States  in  English  diplomatic 
affairs,  and  earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  American  Minister  who  was 
not  pro-British,  young  Abraham  was  sent  to  Versailles,  France,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  the  French  language  in  preparation  for  his  entrance  to 
Harvard.  The  boy  was  just  past  his  sixteenth  birthday  when  he  developed  a 
supposedly  slight  ailment  which  appeared  to  be  a  carbuncle.  Eventually  after 
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several  operations  the  infection  extended  to  other  regions  of  his  body  and 
he  died  on  March  5,  1890,  in  England,  where  he  had  been  removed,  after  a 
seventeen  weeks  illness. 

Jack's  deatli  was  a  severe  blow  to  his  family  and  friends  and  to  those 
in  Mount  lUeasant  who  knew  him  intimately.  His  passing  was  considered  a 
great  loss  to  the  nation  because  this  son  was  a  lad  of  much  promise,  the 
scion  of  a  great  family  who  had  early  in  life  proven  himself  worthy  of  his 
name  and  inheritance.  After  consulting  with  Mary,  his  sister,  as  to  the  final 
disposition  of  the  tennis  net,  the  friend  keeping  it  decided  to  give  it  to  the 
Mount  Pleasant  Historical  Society  . 

While  basking  in  the  honors  of  retired  life,  Senator  Harlan  gave  con- 
siderable thought  to  the  active  years  of  his  public  career.  At  an  earlier  period 
he  was  asked  to  prepare  a  magazine  article  of  his  "impressions  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  story  of  his  intimate  relations  with  the  President."  When  the 
Itroposal  was  made,  he  refused  to  undertake  the  assignment  with  the  com- 
ment, "I  fear  I  cannot  trust  mj^self  to  write  on  a  subject  so  close  to  my 
heart."  But  the  time  finally  came  ^^'hen  he  was  willing  to  add  his  contribu- 
tion to  recorded  history.  Appearing  before  the  "Harlan  Club"  of  Iowa  Wesley- 
an  on  April  28,  1898,  the  grand  old  man  who  looked  like  a  Senator  and  talked 
like  one,  spoke  of  his  personal  friend,  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  related  the  de- 
tails of  his  first  meeting  with  the  President  and  gave  an  accurate  description 
of  the  Lincoln  family.  This  speech  apparently  had  been  written  at  an  earlier 
period  in  Harlan's  life  and  had  been  recorded  by  him  in  his  AiitoMograpMcal 
Manuscript.  He  told  of  official  contacts  with  Lincoln  and  the  privilege  he 
had  enjoyed  of  seeing  him  during  moments  of  relaxation  and  on  numerous 
social  occasions.  Senator  Harlan  then  made  the  following  statement: 

He  was  in  fact  possessed  of  a  very  wide  range  of  information;  was  well  versed  in  lit- 
erature and  science;  could  quote  verbatim  from  standard  authors  by  the  hour;  was  en- 
dowed with  acute  mental  perception,  and  trenchant  logical  powers;  and  was,  consequent- 
ly, masterful  in  debate.  He  was  the  most  patient  and  unselfish  man  I  ever  knew,  with 
boundless  patriotism  and  overflowing  affection  and  tenderness  for  every  oppressed  and 
suffering  member  of  the  human  race  ...  He  never  needlessly  injured  anyone,  nor  per- 
mitted anyone  to  unjustly  suffer,  if  he  could  properly  prevent  it.  Hence  he  could  truth- 
fully say  "It  rests  me  after  a  day's  hard  work  if  I  can  find  a  good  excuse  for  saving  a 
man's  life." 

I  will  only  add,  in  closing  this  recital,  that  I  sometimes  met  President  Lincoln  social- 
ly, when  I  had  no  ax  to  grind,  and  no  public  measure  to  discuss;  and  found  him  most 
delightful  company.  But  these  interviews  were  rare,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  almost 
constantly,  day  and  night,  overwhelmed  with  official  duties,  leaving  him  hardly  time 
for  necessary  meals,  and  sleep;  and  I  was  equally  busy  with  official  duties  in  a  minor 
position. 

The  venerable  old  gentleman  related  to  the  Harlan  Club  how  "he  (Lin- 
coln) and  Mrs.  Lincoln  would  drive  to  the  hotel  where  I  and  my  family  re- 
sided, and  taking  my  wife  into  their  carriage  would  drive  away  into  the 
country;  or  to  the  opera  house  to  listen  to  rare  music."  Harlan  remembered 
particularly  his  last  drive  with  the  Lincolns  when  they  crossed  the  Potomac 
River  into  Virginia,  a  country  marked  by  the  war's  devastation,  how  the 
President's  appearance  seemed  transfigured — indicating  a  consciousness  that 
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"the  great  purpose  of  his  life  had  been  achieved." 

The  paper  closed  with  a  brief  review  of  the  assassination  and  funeral  and 
a  brilliant  eulogy  to  the  man  whose  body  "lies,  at  the  capitol  city  of  his  own 
state,  in  a  great  mausoleum,  erected  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  peacefully  awaiting  the  resurrection,  while  his  memory  is 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen;  and  his  character  is  revered  by 
all  good  men  and  women  throughout  the  world." 

On  October  5,  189!),  the  Iowa  statesman  died  at  his  home  in  Mount  Pleas- 
ant and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Lincoln  (Robert  was  then  president  of  the 
Pullman  Company)  arrived  in  time  to  comfort  him  in  his  last  hours.  Inter- 
ment was  in  the  F'orest  Home  Cemetery. 

In  May,  1907,  the  old  homestead  of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Harlan  (Ann  Eliza 
Peck  Harlan  died  September  4,  1884)  ijassed  by  gift  from  the  possession  of 
Mary  Harlan  Lincoln  to  Iowa  Wesleyan.  Adjoining  the  college  campus  the 
property  was  fittingly  used  for  awhile  as  the  home  of  the  president  of  the 
college  and  later  by  the  art  department.  Current  plans  provide  for  its  preser- 
vation in  the  very  near  future,  when  the  house  will  be  restored  to  its  original 
condition.  In  addition  to  the  gift  of  the  home,  Mrs.  Lincoln  presented  to  the 
college  all  of  the  books  in  Senator  Harlan's  library. 

One  of  the  relics  which  was  evidently  preserved  by  the  Harlan  family  is 
a  collection  of  rounded  pebbles  and  sharp  stones  (largely  a  collection  of  stones 
and  colored  bits  of  glass  and  crockery)  which  were  supposedly  placed  in  a 
cardboard  box  and  bound  with  a  needle  and  thread,  by  Abraham  "Jack"  Lin- 
coln. The  cardboard  box  bears  this  inscription : 

Collection 

Illustrating 

"Rounded  pebbles  &  Sharp  Stones" 

made  by 

A.  Lincoln 

Iowa  Wesleyan  has  other  Lincoln  relics  of  interest.  One  item  is  a  piece 
of  cloth  taken  from  the  coat  of  the  President  which  he  wore  the  night  of  the 
assassination.  This  came  to  the  college  according  to  tradition,  as  a  gift  from 
Robert  Lincoln.  One  book  which  is  highly  prized  by  the  school  authorities  is 
the  Johnson  Brigham  biography  James  Harlan  published  in  1913  by  The 
State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa.  This  volume  was  inscribed  for  John  W. 
Palm,  an  alumnus  of  the  college  and  a  former  Mount  Pleasant  editor,  by  "Mrs. 
Robert  Lincoln  (Mary  Harlan)."  These  Lincoln-Harlan  relics  along  with 
numerous  pictures  of  both  families  and  other  memorabilia  will  eventually  be 
placed  in  the  restored  Harlan-Lincoln  home. 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College  has  other  reasons  to  be  grateful  to  the  Harlan 
and  Lincoln  families.  When  Mary  Harlan  Lincoln  died  in  March,  1937,  at  the 
age  of  ninety  years,  she  left  a  will  in  which  she  directed  that  the  income  of  the 
large  estate  left  her  by  her  husband,  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  should  be  distributed 
annually  by  the  executors  to  the  direct  heirs,  and  the  estate  finally  distributed 
under  the  following  provisions : 
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"If  and  when  there  came  a  time  when  no  issues  by  blood  descent,  then 
the  estate  was  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  American  Bed  Cross,  the 
Christian  Science  Church,  and  Iowa  Wesleyan  College,"  the  latter  in  memory 
of  her  distinguished  father,  who  served  so  many  years  as  president  and 
trustee.  There  are  no  great  grandchildren  (of  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  and  Mary 
Harlan  Lincoln)  capable  of  inheriting  the  estate.  So,  one-third  of  Robert 
Lincoln's  fortune,  which  present  value  is  estimated  to  be  approximately 
13,300,000.00,  will  some  day  enrich  the  endowment  fund  of  this  Iowa  Meth- 
odist College;  wealth  accumulated  by  the  astute  financier,  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln, who  had  as  a  nucleus  to  build  upon,  the  residue  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
estate  of  |110,974.62. 


Restoration  of  the  Harlan  -  Lincoln  Home 

Mary  Harlan  Lincoln's  wish  to  commemorate  the  life  of  her  father  for 
his  service  to  Iowa  Wesleyan  College  and  the  community  is  now  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  Harlan-Lincoln  Commission  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  College.  The 
college  formed  this  commission  to  restore  the  home  of  one  of  its  dedicated 
presidents,  James  A.  Harlan,  who  went  on  to  serve  his  country  in  the  highest 
council  in  the  land,  as  a  memorial  in  tribute  to  him. 

The  Harlan-Lincoln  Home  is  being  restored  to  its  original  condition 
to  preserve  the  emblems  of  a  man  who  loved  his  home,  his  college  and  his 
country.  The  descendants  of  James  Harlan  and  Abraham  Lincoln  all  lived 
and  played  in  this  home.  The  lovely  home  left  behind  a  tradition  which  is 
recognized  by  historians  across  the  nation. 

The  necessary  research  for  authentic  records  of  the  family  and  the 
original  possessions  of  the  Harlan-Lincoln  Home  is  being  carried  out  on 
Iowa  Wesleyan's  campus.  The  interest  and  support  of  the  educated  leaders  of 
today  is  encouraged  in  this  memorial  to  one  of  the  historic  families  in  our 
country. 

Construction  of  a  portion  of  the  home  that  has  been  removed,  replacing 
fireplaces,  doorways  and  furnishings  will  have  to  be  made  to  completely 
restore  the  home.  The  restoration  will  cost  a  minimum  of  .f50,000.  Funds  for 
the  ultimate  completion  must  come  from  interested  volunteers  in  this  historic 
shrine. 

Your  interest  and  support  is  invited.  If  you  have  any  information,  about 
the  family,  the  home  and  authentic  furnishings  of  the  Civil  War  period,  the 
college  and  the  Harlan-Lincoln  Restoration  Commission  would  appreciate 
returning  the  attached  sheet  stating  your  desire  to  help  establish  this 
memorial. 

Please  contact  or  mail  this  form  showing  your  interest  and  support  of  the 
Harlan-Lincoln  Home  to  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Harlan-Lincoln  Res- 
toration Commission,  Iowa  Wesleyan  College,  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa. 
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HARLAN-LINCOLN  RESTORATION   J'KOGRAM 

at 
IOWA  WESLEYAN  COLLEGE 

I  want  to  help  restore  the  Harlan-Lincoln  Home  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa, 
and  would  like  to  give  the  following  items  to  Iowa  Wesleyan  College,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  narlaii-Liiicolii  Restoration  Commission  or  their 
designated  representative. 

FURNISHINGS  GIFT 

The  following  items  shall  Ix'coiiie  the  proi)ert.v  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  College: 


CASH  GIFT 

My   enclosed  gift   of  f shall  be   used   by   the  college  for   the 

restoration  of  the  Harlan-Lincoln  Iloiiie  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

GIFT  PLEDGE 
I  hereby  promise  to  pay  Iowa  Wesleyan  College  the  sum  of  -f 


without  interest,   payable  in   such   amounts   and   at   such    times   as    I    shall 

determine  by    (date) This  pledge  sluill  be  binding  upon 

myself,  administrators,  executors  or  assigns,  and  the  money  paid  or  to  be 
paid  shall  be  used  for  the  restoration  of  the  said  Harlan-Lincoln  Home. 

Signed  

Address  

Date 


Accepted  by  for  Iowa  Wesleyan  College. 
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The  James  Harlan  Statue  in  Washing^ton,  D.  C. 

James  A.  Harlan:  Born  Aug.  26,  1820,  in  Clark  County,  111.,  when  four  years  old  moved  with 
his  family  to  Indiana.  Attended  Asbury  University  (now  DePauw  University),  Greencastle, 
Ind.,  and  graduated  in  1845.  Married  Ann  Eliza  Peck,  Nov.  9,  1845.  Moved  to  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  in  1845.  Superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Iowa  in  1847.  Studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848  and  practiced  his  profession  in  Iowa  City.  Declined  the  Whig 
nomination  of  Governor  of  Iowa  in  1850.  President  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  University  (College), 
Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  1853-55,  1869-70.  Presented  credentials  as  Whig  Senator-elect  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  took  his  seat  December  31,  1855;  owing  to  irregularities  in 
the  legislative  proceedings  the  Senate  declared  the  seat  vacant  on  Jan.  12,  1857;  re-elect- 
ed as  a  Republican  Jan.  17,  1857;  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Andrew  Johnson  from  May  15,  1865  until  July  27,  1866,  when  he  resigned  because  of  op- 
position to  policies  of  Johnson's  administration.  Again  elected  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  served  from  March  4,  1867,  to  March  3,  1873.  Delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  Loyal- 
ist Convention  in  1866.  Voted  for  impeachment  of  President.  Edited  Washington  Chronicle. 
Presiding  Judge  of  2nd  Court  of  Commissioners  of  Alabama  Claims,  1882-85.  Died  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  Oct.  5,  1899.  Harlan  was  selected  by  the  Iowa  State  Legislature 
to  be  one  of  two  Iowa  men  to  be  honored  in  marble  and  is  the  only  lowan  now  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame. 
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JAMES  A.  HARLAN 


The  Harlan-Lincoln  Home  at  Iowa  Wesleyan  College  is  a  permanent,  visible 
memorial  to  a  family  relationship  with  Iowa  Wesleyan  College  which  began  in  1853.  This 
relationship  provided  Iowa  Wesleyan  College  with  state  and  national  ties  of  historic  sig- 
nificance. The  Harlan-Lincoln  Home  was  placed  in  The  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  on  March  26,  1973. 


lames  Harlan  (1820-1899) 


James  Harlan  became  president  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Collegiate  Institute  (later  Iowa 
Wesleyan  University)  in  1853  and  his  lifelong  concern  began  with  that  event.  James 
Harlan's  political  associations  with  Iowa,  and  with  the  nation  through  Iowa,  resulted  from 
his  arrival  in  Iowa  as  a  young  man  shortly  before  it  became  a  state. 

James  Harlan  was  born  on  April  28,  1820  in  Clark  County,  Illinois.  At  an  early  age  his 
family  moved  east  to  Indiana.  He  entered  Indiana  Asbury  University  (now  DePauw 
University),  Greencastle  and  was  graduated  in  1845.  During  his  undergraduate  days  he  had 
been  particularly  active  in  oratorical  and  forensic  groups  as  well  as  in  Methodist  student 
organizations.  On  August  20,  1845  he  married  Ann  Eliza  Peck  and  moved  west  to  Iowa 
City,  Iowa.  The  two  decades  after  1836  were  marked  by  the  westward  movement  into 
Iowa  especially  from  Indiana  and  Ohio,  of  men  seeking  professional  careers  in  law, 
medicine,  business,  politics,  as  well  as  those  who  were  attracted  for  farming  purposes.  It 
was  these  men  who  became  the  future  leaders  of  Iowa  after  statehood  and  its  entrance  on 
the  national  scene. 

The  position  which  attracted  Harlan  was  the  presidency  of  the  short-lived  Iowa  City 
College  (1845-1847).  This  locally  sponsored  institution  received  the  patronage  in  1845  of 
the  Iowa  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  against  the  rival  claims  of  the 
Mount  Pleasant  Collegiate  Institute.  The  Iowa  City  College  was  not  a  successful  venture 
but  James  Harlan  remained  in  Iowa  City,  seeking  wider  educational  opportunities.  In  1847 
and  1848  he  ran  for  the  elective  post  of  Iowa  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  He 
studied  law.  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  and  opened  a  law  office  in  Iowa  City  together  with  a 
stationery  and  book  store. 

In  April  1853  he  responded  to  a  second  invitation  from  the  trustees  of  the  Mount 
Pleasant  Collegiate  Institute  to  accept  the  presidency.  The  Mount  Pleasant  Collegiate  In- 
stitute had  been  founded  on  February  17,  1842  by  a  group  of  twenty  local  incorporators. 
On  March  8,  1843  these  men  engaged  Aristides  J.  Huestis  as  an  agent  to  begin  the  task  of 
obtaining  land,  raising  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  building  and  planning  a  curriculum. 
A  gift  of  20  acres  of  land  was  received  on  March  11,  1843  and  Huestis  spent  the  next  two 
years  in  a  fund  drive,  the  construction  of  a  single  building  (now  Pioneer  Hall)  and  plans  for 
the  opening  of  classes  in  January  1846  at  which  time  Huestis  became  president. 

Work  was  offered  only  on  the  elementary  and  secondary  level  for  the  first  few  years 
and  the  Institute  struggled  for  survival.  Huestis  resigned  in  1849  to  join  the  Gold  Rush  to 
California.  He  stayed  in  northern  California  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  with  a  career  in 
public  education  and  politics.  Three  young  Methodist  ministers,  Joseph  McDowell, 
Alexander  Nelson  and  James  M.  McDonald  held  the  presidency  for  several  years  each  as 
problems  continued.  The  Institute  did  receive  the  backing  of  the  Iowa  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1849. 

James  Harlan  accepted  the  presidency  at  a  time  when  there  was  definite  concern  that 
the  Mount  Pleasant  Collegiate  Institute  might  cease  to  exist. 
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ANN  ELIZA  HARLAN 


JAMES  HARLAN 
Hall  of  Fame,  United  States  Capitol,  Washington, 
D.C.  One  of  two  lowans  so  honored. 


His  acceptance  of  the  leadership  was  based  upon  a  three-goal  program  which  he  felt 
was  essential  to  survival:  fund  raising  to  erect  a  second  building;  the  creation  of  a  bac- 
calaureate level  of  academic  work;  the  change  of  the  name  to  Iowa  Wesleyan  University  to 
recognize  its  collegiate  character  and  its  relationship  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


The  Harlan  Program  at  Iowa  Wesleyan  (1853-1855) 

The  program  of  goals  was  quickly  implemented. 

Harlan  began  in  the  summer  of  1853  a  door-to-door  fund  raising  campaign  for  $15,000 
to  erect  a  second  academic  building.  This  was  to  be  a  three  story  brick  edifice  with  a 
cupola,  100  X  55  feet,  to  be  placed  next  to  Pioneer  Hall.  Harlan  stated  that  very  few 
donations  were  more  than  five  dollars  in  amount.  Sufficient  funds  were  in  hand  to  let  the 
contract  to  Alexander  Lee  and  to  hold  impressive  cornerstone  laying  ceremonies  on  July 
4,  1854.  Although  the  work  encountered  disasterous  setbacks  because  of  two  tornadoes  in 
September  and  October  1854  with  extensive  damage  of  two  walls,  the  building  was  open 
for  classes  sometime  early  in  1855.  The  building  was  referred  to  in  college  usage  as  "the 


main  edifice".  By  common  usage  around  the  turn  of  the  century  this  developed  into  "Old 
Main".  The  building  still  stands  and  is  used  by  the  Department  of  Music.  It  was  placed  on 
The  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  on  March  26,  1973  and  was  declared  an  official 
project  of  the  Iowa  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission  in  1975. 

The  second  goal  was  the  introduction  of  college  level  courses.  Harlan  based  his  cur- 
riculum upon  that  of  his  alma  mater,  Indiana  Asbury,  which  concentrated  on  classical 
languages,  mathematics  and  science,  modern  languages  and  music.  He  raised  funds  to 
engage  a  larger  faculty.  The  first  catalog,  of  which  a  unique  copy  exists  in  the  college  ar- 
chives, was  published  in  1854,  and  students  were  accepted  that  year.  The  first  graduate, 
Winfield  Scott  Mayne,  received  the  B.A.  degree  in  1856  and  a  baccalaureate  program  was 
assured. 

The  third  goal  was  the  new  name  to  indicate  the  status  of  the  institution.  On  January 
15,  1855  a  second  charter  was  obtained  from  the  Iowa  Legislature  as  Iowa  Wesleyan 
University  and  this  remained  the  title  until  1912  when  it  was  rechartered  as  Iowa  Wesleyan 
College. 


Harlan  and  Politics 

Even  as  Harlan  was  forming  the  educational  foundations  of  the  college,  he  was 
becoming  more  prominent  in  political  circles.  He  was  active  in  local  and  state  politics  from 
the  moment  of  his  arrival  in  Mount  Pleasant.  The  population  center  of  Iowa  was  still  con- 
fined to  the  eastern  counties  and  Mount  Pleasant  was  only  fifty  miles  from  the  state  capital 
in  Iowa  City.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Whig  Party  but  soon  moved  with  one  segment 
of  that  party  into  association  with  other  small  political  groups  to  form  the  Republican  Party 
in  Iowa  in  1854. 

Iowa  Territory  had  been  largely  Democratic  since  its  establishment.  But  most  Whigs, 
some  Democrats,  Free  Soilers  and  Abolitionists  united  in  their  opposition,  first  to  the 
emerging  political  influence  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois  — just  across  the  Mississippi 
from  Iowa  —  and  secondly  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  movement  which  sought  the  extension 
of  slavery  into  those  territories.  Iowa  was  just  north  of  Missouri,  a  slave  state,  and  part  of 
its  western  border  was  adjacent  to  Nebraska.  Geography  played  a  significant  part  in  the 
development  of  Iowa  politics. 

The  Iowa  Republican  campaign  of  1854  was  strongly  anti-slavery  as  it  backed  James 
W.  Grimes  of  Burlington  for  Governor.  A  new  political  party  obviously  provided  many 
new  individuals  as  candidates  for  office.  The  name  of  James  Harlan  was  heard  frequently 
as  a  prospect  for  United  States  Senator,  elected  in  those  days  by  the  State  Legislature. 
Harlan  was  backed  by  three  Mount  Pleasant  citizens:  Colonel  Laurin  Dewey;  Alvin  Saun- 
ders, a  state  senator  (later  Governor  of  the  Nebraska  Territory  1861-1867  and  United 
States  Senator  from  Nebraska  1877-1883);  and  Samuel  McFarland,  a  state  representative. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  friendship  and  political  association  between  Harlan  and 
Saunders. 


The  Iowa  General  Assembly  met  in  Iowa  City  on  December  4,  1854.  Harlan  was 
nominated  for  United  States  Senator  on  December  13  but  there  was,  after  many  tries,  no 
effective  ballot.  A  caucus  of  the  party  was  held  and  Harlan  remained  the  choice.  Another 
vote  took  place  on  December  21,  1854  but  after  three  ballots  there  was  a  deadlock  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House.  On  January  6,  1855  the  Assembly  met  in  a  stormy  ses- 
sion. Members  of  the  House  were  present  but  only  a  handful  of  senators.  There  was  some 
question  as  to  whether  this  constituted  an  official  session,  but  the  vote  was  taken.  Harlan 
was  elected  the  first  Republican  Senator  from  Iowa  for  a  six  year  term  beginning  March  4, 
1855. 


Harlan  as  United  States  Senator  (1855-1865) 

Harlan  resigned  the  presidency  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  although  he  remained 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  made  arrangements  to  leave  for  the  national  capital  to  begin 
his  term  of  service.  He  was  accepted  by  the  Senate,  although  the  question  of  the  legality  of 
his  election  was  raised.  It  was  directed  to  a  committee  and  probably  would  never  have 
been  acted  upon  except  that  eighteen  months  later  Harlan  insisted  upon  action.  The 
Senate  debate  on  December  1856  was  divided  over  many  legal  complexities  and  finally 
Harlan's  election  was  declared  invalid.  Harlan  left  immediately  for  Iowa  and  on  January 
17,  1857  the  Iowa  Assembly  reelected  him  to  the  post  he  had  been  holding.  Harlan  re- 
turned to  Washington  after  a  three  weeks'  absence  and  was  officially  seated  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Harlan's  activity  and  visibility  in  the  Senate  centered  almost  entirely  around  the  issue 
of  slavery  and  its  potential  extension  into  new  territories  and  new  states.  His  maiden 
speech  on  March  27,  1856  dealt  with  the  Kansas  Constitution  Bill  which  would  have  per- 
mitted the  extension  of  slavery  into  this  territory  when  it  was  admitted  to  the  Union.  He 
spoke  boldly  on  the  necessity  of  the  exclusion  of  slavery.  The  speech  was  well  received  by 
his  political  colleagues  and  given  excellent  press  coverage,  particularly  in  New  York  City 
newspapers. 

On  April  7  there  was  a  vote  to  reconsider  the  printing  of  a  controversial  document 
called  the  Kansas  Memorial  which  was  extremely  offensive  to  the  pro-slavery  group.  After 
heated  debate,  the  Senate  voted  to  rescind  the  order  to  print  the  document.  Thirty-two 
senators  voted  for  the  rescinding  and  only  three  stood  against  it.  These  were  Senators 
Harlan,  Seward  and  Sumner.  This  action  again  received  wide  press  reporting  especially  in 
the  New  York  Times. 

In  December  1856  and  January  1857  the  Kansas  issue  re-emerged  with  The  Lecomp- 
ton  Constitution.  This  document,  which  had  been  prepared  by  a  questionable  Legislature 
of  the  Territory,  had  the  endorsement  of  President  Buchanan.  In  the  eyes  of  the  anti- 
slavery  group  The  Lecompton  Constitution  would  have  led  almost  automatically  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  into  Kansas.  A  segment  of  the  Republican  Party  under  the  leadership  of 
Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois  advocated  submitting  this  document  to  a  vote  of  the 


people  of  Kansas.  Harlan  opposed  both  the  legahty  of  the  document  and  the  compromise 
of  Douglas.  He  felt  that  Douglas's  proposal  conferred  a  quasi-official  character  on  The 
Lecompton  Constitution  and  that  Congress  should  declare  clearly  that  it  was  not  a 
legitimate  document.  It  was  a  courageous  action  of  Harlan  to  stand  against  a  position 
which  was  advocated  by  a  person  of  his  own  party  as  powerful  and  dominant  as  Stephen 
A.  Douglas. 

Harlan's  speech  again  received  glowing  coverage  in  the  eastern  press  and  was 
published  in  full,  or  very  extended  extracts,  by  almost  every  Iowa  newspaper.  Harlan's 
mail  from  Iowa  was  prolific  in  expressions  of  support  for  the  stand  he  had  taken. 

In  the  1858  and  1859  sessions  of  Congress  Harlan  was  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Homestead  Bills.  This  legislation  was  of  great  importance  for  the 
development  of  the  midwest.  With  the  end  of  1859  and  the  beginning  of  I860  the  issue  of 
slavery  again  came  to  the  fore.  It  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  the  extension  of  slavery  into 
new  territories  but  was  related  to  the  demands  of  the  southern  states  for  autonomy  in  the 
management  of  their  affairs.  This  led  to  talk  of  disunion,  secession  and  even  war.  The  36th 
Congress  opened  with  these  threats,  suggesting  that  the  end  of  the  Union  might  be  at  hand. 

On  December  20,  1860  South  Carolina  passed  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  and  by  the 
end  of  Januay  1861  six  other  southern  states  authorized  similar  legislation  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  disunion  seemed  evident. 

In  January  1861  a  resolution  was  introduced  by  Senator  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter  of 
Virginia  providing  for  the  retrocession  of  the  forts,  arsenals,  magazines,  dockyards  and 
other  public  buildings  of  the  United  States  to  the  states  in  which  they  were  located  if  these 
states  indicated  a  desire  to  own  them.  With  threats  of  secession  and  possible  war,  it  was 
obvious  that  this  bill  would  have  provided  southern  states  with  substantial  military  power. 
On  January  11,  1861  Harlan  took  the  floor  with  an  opposition  speech  of  two  and  a  half 
hours. 

Harlan's  speech  was  widely  acclaimed  and  his  mail  from  Iowa  was  indicative  of  the 
support  of  his  constituents. 

In  the  summer  of  1860  Harlan  threw  himself  into  the  Republican  campaign  to  elect 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  traveled  and  re-traveled  Iowa,  speaking  to  large  and  small 
gatherings  and  crossed  once  into  Nebraska  Territory.  His  campaign  was  successful  and  he 
felt  satisfaction  from  his  part  in  the  effort.  Lincoln's  attention  was  drawn  to  Harlan  and  on 
March  21,  1861  Lincoln  consulted  him  on  two  cabinet  appointments  for  Salmon  P.  Chase 
and  Simon  Cameron.  Harlan  recommended  Chase  for  the  Treasury  and  Cameron  for  the 
War  Department.  These  were  the  subsequent  appointments. 

Harlan's  work  in  the  Senate  intensified  as  he  became  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands,  was  involved  in  extension  of  the  railroads  into  the  midwest,  Indian  affairs, 
and  was  flooded  with  requests  for  political  appointments. 

With  the  declaration  of  war  between  the  states,  Harlan  gave  support  in  Congress  to 
Lincoln's  war  efforts  and  spent  the  summer  of  1861  organizing  the  Iowa  Troops.  He  was 


especially  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  the  Fourth  Iowa  Cavalry  and  the  staging  area  in 
Mount  Pleasant  for  that  troop  was  called  Camp  Harlan.  Harlan  was  also  successful  in  the 
sale  of  Iowa  horses  to  U.  S.  Cavalry  troops. 

In  1862  Harlan  continued  working  on  Senate  legislation  on  the  railroads  and 
management  of  Indian  affairs  and  began  to  speak  out  loudly  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves. 

In  1864  he  again  devoted  the  summer  in  work  for  the  second  Lincoln  campaign.  His 
associations  with  the  president  were  becoming  closer  as  he  was  regularly  consulted  on 
political  matters.  On  March  4,  1865,  at  the  second  inaugural  ball,  he  was  selected  to  escort 
Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  president's  son,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  was  the  escort  for 
Harlan's  daughter,  Mary  Eunice.  Harlan  was  out  of  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  fatal  as- 
sassination of  Lincoln  on  April  14,  1865,  but  he  was  a  member  of  the  Congressionjil 
delegation  which  accompanied  the  President's  remains  to  Springfield,  Illinois  and  shortly 
afterward  was  elected  president  of  the  Lincoln  Monument  Association  which  was  formed 
to  promote  a  fitting  memorial. 

Harlan  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (1865-1866) 


Harlan's  particular  interests  in  national  affairs  made  him  an  obvious  prospect  tor  a 
Cabinet  position  and  especially  one  related  to  internal  affairs.  His  name  had  been  men- 
tioned frequently  in  this  regard  and  with  more  prominence  when  John  P.  Usher  resigned 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Harlan  was  approached  by  Lincoln  on  the  matter 
even  though  he  expressed  reluctance  not  to  complete  his  Senate  term.  Lincoln  appointed 
him  to  the  position  on  March  9,  1865  and  the  Senate  confirmed  the  appointment  the  same 
day.  Harlan  requested  a  delay  until  May  before  he  assumed  the  office  and  was  therefore 
still  in  the  Senate  on  April  14,  when  Lincoln  was  killed.  President  Andrew  Johnson  re- 
affirmed the  appointment  and  James  Harlan  joined  the  Cabinet  on  May  15,  1865. 

The  new  position  was  attractive  because  of  Harlan's  major  interests  in  western 
development  of  railroads,  extensions  of  the  Homestead  Act,  public  land  and  Indian  affairs. 
But  it  was  frustrating  because  he  was  closely  involved  in  the  support  of  President  John- 
son's reconstruction  policies  in  the  southern  states.  He  worked  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Bureau  of  Mining  and  policy  on  forest  conservation  and  other  regulation  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  nation.  He  advocated  generous  military  pensions,  regulations  and  expan- 
sions of  the  Patent  Office,  more  accurate  keeping  of  census  statistics,  and  legislation  for 
the  administration  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  was  under  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

One  major  problem  that  Harlan  faced  was  the  overstaffing  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  he  instituted  an  immediate  policy  of  cutting  back  on  many  positions  which  had 
been  filled.  One  of  these  dismissals  has  been  very  widely  publicized  —  that  of  Walt  Whit- 
man whose  work  as  a  poet  was  almost  unknown  at  this  time. 
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Harlan  and  Whitman 

Walt  Whitman  was  working  as  a  journalist  in  New  Orleans  in  1855  when  he  published 
his  first  slim  edition  of  poems.  Leaves  of  Grass.  It  attracted  almost  no  attention.  He  issued 
a  second  edition  in  1856  with  twenty  additional  poems  and  a  third  expanded  edition  in 
1860.  He  continued  this  process  of  revision  and  enlargement  for  many  years.  In  1862  he 
went  to  Washington,  D.C.  to  visit  his  brother  in  a  military  hospital  and  remained  in  that 
area  during  the  war,  visiting  and  providing  services  for  hundreds  of  wounded  soldiers  in 
deplorable  hospital  conditions. 

In  February  1865,  through  the  efforts  of  a  friend,  William  G.  O'Connor,  Whitman's 
services  resulted  in  the  position  of  3rd  Class  Clerk  at  $1600  a  year  in  the  Indian  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  In  a  somewhat  loosely  defined  post,  he  continued  to  work 
on  another  revision  of  Leaves  of  Grass  ^in(^  to  visit  the  hospitals.  In  1865  he  also  published 
a  second  volume.  Drum  Taps,  which  reflected  his  war  and  hospital  experiences. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  Harlan  received  from  Commissioner  William  P.  Dole  of  the  In- 
dian Bureau  a  list  of  positions  to  be  eliminated  in  the  interests  of  efficiency  and  economy. 
One  of  these  was  the  position  held  by  Walt  WTiitman.  Whitman  was  terminated  on  June  30, 
1865  in  a  letter  which  specified  no  reason  for  the  dismissal.  William  O'Connor  was  in- 
censed and  immediately  approached  J.  Aubey  Ashton,  Assistant  Attorney  General,  who 
had  been  impressed  with  Whitman's  poems.  Ashton  obtained  an  appointment  for  Whitman 
intheofficeof  the  Attorney  General  the  very  next  day,  July  1,  1865. 

O'Connor,  however,  did  not  let  the  matter  rest.  He  accepted  the  statement  of  Whit- 
man that  "...  Harlan  acknowledged  that  WW  'was  a  both  competent  and  faithful  clerk' 
but  that  he  objected  to  'outrageous'  materials  he  found  in  a  copy  of  Leaves  of  Grass  which 
was  'in  or  on'  the  poet's  desk"  (Walt  Whitman,  The  Correspondence,  vol.  I,  1842-1867, 
edited  by  Edwin  Haviland  Miller,  New  York  University  Press,  1%1,  p.  262n.).  On  the 
basis  of  this  testimony,  O'Connor  prepared  a  fiery  defense  of  Whitman,  enlisted  the  sup- 
port of  John  Burroughs,  the  naturalist,  who  had  a  post  in  the  Treasury  Department  and  of 
an  eccentric  Polish  exile,- Count  Adam  Gurouski  who  was  living  in  Washington.  It  became 
a  cause  celebre  ^'\i\\\n  a  small  Whitman  coterie. 

O'Connor's  defense  of  Whitman  and  his  poetry,  together  with  his  vituperation  of 
Harlan,  were  published  in  The  Good  Grey  Poet  (1^66).  This  was  the  first  book  on  Whitman 
and  his  poetry  in  American  criticism.  It  fixed  the  appellation  for  all  later  biographers. 
Similar  material  was  also  published  by  John  Burroughs  in  Notes  on  Walt  Whitman  as  Poet 
and  Person  (1867).  The  result  of  the  situation  and  these  small  publications  was  a  much 
wider  public  awareness  of  Whitman  by  the  time  of  the  1867  edition  of  Leaves  of  Grass. 
O'Connor  and  Burroughs  not  only  created  that  awareness  out  of  the  loss  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  post,  but  they  created  an  interpretation  of  the  event  which  has  been  repeated 
without  analysis  in  every  subsequent  biography  of  Whitman  down  to  the  present  time.  It  is 
also  included  in  such  standard  reference  works  as  The  Oxford  Companion  to  American 
Literature  and  The  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  which  are  on  every  library  shelf. 
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The  article  in  the  D.A.B.  does  indicate  that  O'Connor  seized  upon  the  occasion  to  promote! 
public  recognition  of  Whitman's  work.  The  stereotype  appears  in  introductions  to  selec- 
tions of  Whitman's  poetry  in  almost  every  anthology  of  American  literature  and  it  surfaces  : 
again  and  again  in  newspaper  articles  and  syndicated  columns  of  comment. 

In  this  repetition  no  writer  has  examined  the  other  side  of  the  issue.  James  Harlan' 
remained  silent  until  July  18,  1894  when  he  responded  in  a  private  letter  to  De  Witt  Miller: 
of  Philadelphia  who  wrote  him  in  this  regard.  Harlan  insisted  that  the  termination  was  for 
reasons  of  economy  based  upon  the  recommendation  of  Indian  Commissioner  William  P. 
Dole  and  that  other  positions  were  also  terminated  at  the  same  time.  This  letter  was  not 
made  public  until  1913  when  it  was  included  in  the  official  biography  of  James  Harlan  by 
Johnson  Brigham.  No  Whitman  commentators  have  given  attention  to  this  letter  of  Harlan 
except  for  Edwin  Haviland  Miller  in  an  extensive  footnote  to  his  edition  of  Whitman's  cor- 
respondence. Somewhere  between  Whitman's  oral  testimony  reflected  in  the  denun- 
ciations of  O'Connor  and  Burroughs  and  the  calm  officialese  recollections  of  Harlan  after 
twenty-nine  years  must  lie  the  true  facts. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  affairs  became  unbearable  as  Harlan  found  himself 
more  and  more  opposed  to  the  Andrew  Johnson  stand  that  southern  reconstruction  was  an 
executive  perogative.  On  July  27,  1866  Harlan  resigned  his  post. 

Harlan  in  the  Senate  (1867-1872) 

James  Harlan  remained  out  of  office  until  the  new  Congress  of  1867.  When  he  re- 
signed his  Senate  post  in  1865,  the  Iowa  Legislature  had  in  January  1866  elected  Samuel  J. 
Kirkwood  of  Iowa  City  to  succeed  to  his  unexpired  term.  Since  rumors  were  rife  that 
Harlan  was  contemplating  leaving  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Harlan  had  been  elected 
to  the  next  term  of  1867-1872.  On  March  4,  1867  he  resumed  his  seat  and  his  former  ac- 
tivities through  committee  memberships.  The  impeachment  case  of  Andrew  Johnson  soon 
became  a  crisis  and  Harlan  made  an  extensive  speech  on  the  subject  in  which  he  accepted 
the  validity  of  the  charges.  Harlan  voted  for  impeachment.  It  was  ironic  that  the  decisive 
negative  vote  which  prevented  the  impeachment  was  cast  by  Harlan's  colleague,  .Senator 
James  W.  Grimes  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  who  rose  from  his  sick  bed  to  cast  the  ballot. 
Harlan's  final  years  in  the  Senate  were  concerned  with  answering  charges  of  dishonesty 
leveled  against  him  in  the  management  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  possible  per- 
sonal benefits  which  he  might  have  reaped  and  in  his  defense  of  President  U.S.  Grant  over 
the  Santo  Domingo  affair.  In  the  campaign  of  1872  Harlan  was  pitted  against  the  rising 
political  star  of  William  B.  Allison  and  was  unsuccessful  in  retaining  his  seat.  He  closed  his 
affairs  in  Washington,  returned  to  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa  and  took  up  residence  in  a  house 
on  the  north  edge  of  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  campus  which  is  today  the  James  Harlan  Home. 
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James  Harlan  in  Retirement  (1873-1899) 

James  Harlan  from  his  residence  in  Mount  Pleasant  maintained  close  ties  with  Iowa 
politics,  continued  active  in  national  affairs  and  devoted  himself  to  educational  and  church 
affairs.  He  suffered  the  loss  of  his  son,  William  Aaron  Harlan,  in  1876  and  his  wife,  Ann 
Eliza  Peck  Harlan,  in  1884.  Mrs.  Harlan  had  led  a  quiet  life  as  the  wife  and  Washington 
hostess  of  a  Senator  and  Cabinet  Member,  but  had  given  public  service  to  the  organization 
of  Soldiers  Relief  throughout  Iowa  and  the  country  during  the  Civil  War. 

He  served  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Second  Court  of  Alabama  Claims  (1882-1888)  and 
worked  to  promote  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Monument  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  He  was  men- 
tioned on  several  occasions  as  a  candidate  for  Iowa  political  office,  particularly  that  of 
governor.  His  speaking  engagements  were  extensive. 

Harlan  established  business  interests  in  the  region  as  a  director  of  the  Plantation  Spin- 
ner Manufacturing  Company  beginning  in  1867  and  as  a  first  stockholder  of  the  Iowa 
National  Bank,  Ottumwa,  in  1871.  He  had  land  interests  in  Colorado  and  made  frequent 
trips  there.  He  was  extremely  active  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Mount 
Pleasant,  in  the  State  of  Iowa  and  was  greatly  in  demand  as  a  speaker  on  church  occa- 
sions. He  was  a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
1872  and  1896  and  a  delegate  to  the  Methodist  Ecumenical  Council  in  London  in  1886.  His 
alma  mater,  Indiana  Asbury  University,  granted  him  an  honorary  LL.D.  in  1865. 

But  Harlan's  great  love  remained  Iowa  Wesleyan  University.  Upon  his  resignation  of 
the  presidency  in  1856,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  International 
Law  in  a  newly  formed  Department  of  Law  which  he  had  urged  the  trustees  to  establish. 
He  gave  lectures  on  these  subjects  when  he  was  in  residence  in  Mount  Pleasant  until  1865. 

He  was  elected  Professor  of  Law  again  in  1870  and  held  this  post  until  1873  when  the 
Department  of  Law  was  phased  out.  Many  of  the  law  graduates  from  the  Iowa  Wesleyan 
Department  who  distinguished  themselves  in  legal  and  judicial  careers  found  inspiration 
from  Harlan's  lectures. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  the  presidency,  he  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
1856  and  held  this  position  until  his  death  in  1899.  The  minutes  of  the  board  reveal  his 
regular  attendance  at  meetings,  his  concrete  proposals  for  academic  improvement  and 
financial  stability,  his  donation  of  time  for  fund  raising  or  teaching  of  classes  so  that  the 
president  of  the  university  might  be  free  for  financial  campaigns  and  his  generous  pledges. 
He  took  the  lead  in  nominating  men  for  the  presidency  and  the  selections  of  Lucien  W. 
Berry  (1855-1857)  and  John  Wheeler  (1870-1875)  were  the  direct  result  of  his  suggestions. 
These  men  were  fellow  alumni  of  Indiana  Asbury.  Other  Indiana  Asbury  graduates  served 
on  the  faculty  through  the  century  and  some  Indiana  Asbury  graduates  and  faculty  mem- 
bers received  honorary  degrees  from  Iowa  Wesleyan.  In  the  final  years  of  his  life  Harlan 
held  the  title  of  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

Harlan's  home  on  the  north  edge  of  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  campus  provided  him  with 
daily  contact  and  he  was  a  well  known  figure  in  the  community.  Here  he  worked  on  his 
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papers  and  wrote  his  Autobiographical  Manuscript  and  Papers,  a  document  used  by  the 
author  of  his  official  biography.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  maintained  rooms  in  the 
Harlan  Hotel  in  downtown  Mount  Pleasant.  The  center  portion  of  that  building  had  been 
his  original  home.  It  was  in  these  rooms  that  he  died  in  1899. 

James  Harlan  died  on  October  5,  1899  and  was  buried  in  the  Forest  Home  Cemetery, 
Mount  Pleasant  with  impressive  funeral  ceremonies  and  a  wide  attendance  of  persons 
from  all  over  the  state. 

in  1907  Harlan's  position  in  Iowa  history  was  made  permanent  by  his  selection  as  one 
of  two  lowans  to  be  included  on  the  National  Statuary  Hall  of  the  United  States  Capitol. 
The  statue  by  Nellie  V.  Walker,  who  also  executed  the  statue  of  Chief  Keokuk  in  Rand 
Park,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  stands  there  today.  An  official,  full  scale  biography  by  Johnson 
Brigham  was  published  by  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa  in  1913. 

James  Harlan  and  Ann  Eliza  Peck  Harlan  had  four  children.  Julia  died  in  1862  at  the 
age  of  eight  and  Silas  James  as  an  infant  in  1850.  A  second  son,  William  Aaron  Harlan, 
born  in  1852,  died  in  1876  in  Colorado  shortly  after  the  return  of  the  Harlan  family  to 
Mount  Pleasant.  Mrs.  James  Harlan  died  in  1884  in  Mount  Pleasant.  The  only  child  who 
lived  into  adulthood,  married  and  had  a  family  was  the  oldest  daughter,  Mary  Eunice 
Harlan,  whose  marriage  linked  the  Harlan  family  and  Iowa  Wesleyan  College  to  the  family 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mary  Eunice  Harlan  (1846-1937) 

(Mrs.  Robert  Todd  Lincoln) 

Mary  Eunice  Harlan  was  born  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa  on  September  25,  1846.  In  the 
spring  of  1853  she  moved  with  her  parents  to  Mount  Pleasant  when  her  father  had  accepted 
the  presidency  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  Collegiate  Institute. 

In  1854  she  was  enrolled  in  the  primary  department  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  and  in 
1855-1856  was  a  student  in  the  preparatory  department  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  University  as 
the  school  was  then  renamed.  During  1856-1857  she  was  not  enrolled  and  presumably  at- 
tended school  in  Washington,  D.C.  where  her  father  was  now  United  States  Senator.  She 
was  in  attendance  at  Iowa  Wesleyan  again  in  1857-1859  but  not  in  1859-1860.  During  the 
years  1860-1862  she  completed  the  preparatory  work  at  Iowa  Wesleyan  and  in  1862-1863 
was  a  first  year  student  in  the  University.  She  was  also  listed  as  a  music  student  in 
1861-1863.  It  can  be  assumed  that  for  some  of  the  winters  in  which  Senator  Harlan  was  in 
Washington  that  Mrs.  Harlan  and  the  family  remained  in  Mount  Pleasant  at  the  home  on 
Jefferson  Street,  now  the  Harlan  House  Hotel. 

After  1863,  the  family  spent  the  winters  in  Washington  where  Mary  Harlan  attended 
Madame  Smith's  exclusive  French  School  at  223  G  Street,  together  with  the  daughters  of 
other  statesmen.  Here  she  received  all  education  in  the  French  language  and  special  cours- 
es that  trained  young  ladies  in  the  social  graces  needed  for  life  in  the  national  capital.  Her 
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Photo  taken  in  1868  at  the  age  of  22. 
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interest  in  music  continued  and  one  classmate,  Julia  Taft,  remarked  gushingly  that  "Mary 
played  the  harp  divinely."  Music  continued  to  be  an  interest  later  within  the  family  of 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln  with  family  playing  of  the  piano  and  pipe  organ,  and  group  singing. 
But  it  did  not  lead  to  any  professional  career  nor  to  any  special  position  in  music  activities 
on  the  community  level. 

As  a  young  lady  in  Washington,  she  attracted  the  attention  of  Robert  Todd  Lincoln, 
the  son  of  the  president.  Captain  Lincoln  U.S.A.  escorted  her  to  the  Second  Lincoln 
Inauguration  Ball  on  March  4,  1865.  She  won  the  hearts  of  both  President  and  Mrs. 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  their  enthusiastic  opinions  have  been  preserved.  The  courtship  con- 
tinued during  the  next  three  years  as  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  established  a  law  practice  in  Chicago.  They  were  married  on  September  24,  1868 
at  the  Washington  home  of  Senator  and  Mrs.  James  Harlan,  at  a  private  ceremony,  by 
Bishop  Matthew  Simpson  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  a  friend  of  Senator  Harlan. 
A  photograph  of  Mary  Harlan,  taken  at  this  time,  is  the  only  representation  generally 
available  today  and  reveals  her  striking  beauty. 

The  couple  settled  in  Chicago  where  Robert  T.  Lincoln  formed  the  law  firm  of  Scam- 
mon  and  Lincoln.  A  first  child,  Mary,  was  born  on  October  15,  1869.  In  1871,  Robert  Lin- 
coln dissolved  his  law  firm  and  he  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  spent  the  summer  and  fall  of  1872  in 


European  travel.  Upon  their  return,  Robert  Lincoln  formed  the  new  firm  of  Isham  and 
Lincoln,  which  some  years  later  became  Isham,  Lincoln  and  Beall.  A  son,  Abraham  (Jack) 
Lincoln  II,  was  born  on  August  14,  1873  and  a  second  daughter,  Jessie,  on  November  6, 

1875. 

Mrs.  Lincoln's  original  attachments  to  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa  returned.  She  visited 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Harlan  in  October  1871  at  their  old  Mount  Pleasant  home,  now  the 
Harlan  House  Hotel.  In  November  1872,  upon  the  return  from  Europe,  she  and  her 
husband  made  another  visit.  In  1873,  she  spent  the  summer  with  the  Harlans  in  Colorado. 
In  1873  Senator  Harlan  was  defeated  for  reelection  to  the  Senate  and  for  several  years  his 
future  plans  were  uncertain,  as  the  ill  health  of  his  son,  William,  took  the  family  to 
Colorado  frequently.  William  died  in  January  1876  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  spent  a  month  in 
Mount  Pleasant. 

Senator  Harlan  then  occupied  a  new  home,  north  of  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  campus,  the 
present  Harlan-Lincoln  home.  From  this  time  on,  Mary  Harlan  Lincoln  spent  a  good  por- 
tion of  almost  every  summer  in  Mount  Pleasant,  visited  at  other  times  of  the  year,  and  sent 
the  children  to  Mount  Pleasant  for  frequent  visits  with  their  grandparents.  She  was  there  in 
the  summers  of  1876,  1877,  1878,  1879,  1880,  1882,  1883,  1884,  1885,  1886,  1887,  1888. 
During  these  extensive  stays,  the  children  entered  completely  into  the  life  of  Mount 
Pleasant.  Mary  Lincoln  and  Jessie  Lincoln  became  members  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  Chap- 
ter of  the  P.E.O.  Sisterhood  on  September  17,  1884  and  December  31,  1895.  In  the  summer 
of  1886,  Mary  and  Jessie  Lincoln  were  enrolled  in  the  summer  piano  course  of  the  Conser- 
vatory of  Music  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  University.  Mary  Lincoln  formed  close  friendships 
with  Frances  Wheeler  (Lutz),  daugher  of  former  president  John  Wheeler  of  Iowa 
Wesleyan,  and  with  Clara  Cole  (Carothers).  The  three  girls  were  posed  by  Mrs.  William 
Ketcham  of  Mount  Pleasant  for  a  proposed  sculpture  group  in  antique  style,  and  a  photo  of 
this  posed  group  exists.  Abraham  (Jack)  Lincoln  II  was  very  popular  and  when  he  sailed 
for  England  with  his  parents  in  1889,  he  left  his  tennis  net  behind  with  a  friend.  The  Mount 
Pleasant  newspapers  record  lawn  socials  given  by  the  Lincoln  girls  at  the  home  of  Senator 
Harlan.  Mary  Harlan  Lincoln  told  her  cousin,  Florence  Snow,  in  1885  that  she  loved  to 
spend  the  summer  here.  She  found  it  "so  very  restful  . . .  and  so  good  for  the  children 
growing  up." 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln  customarily  spent  a  few  weekends  or  Sundays  in  Mount 
Pleasant  during  the  summer.  On  August  6,  1887,  he  made  a  public  appearance  and  a  brief 
ten  minute  address  at  the  annual  Old  Settlers  Reunion.  This  had  been  arranged  by  Senator 
Harlan,  well  publicized  in  advance,  and  drew  a  considerable  crowd.  His  gracious  remarks 
were  printed  in  full  by  the  Mount  Pleasant  newspapers. 

In  the  spring  of  1889,  the  Robert  Todd  Lincolns  left  for  England  to  fulfill  the  appoint- 
ment as  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Jack  Lincoln  was  sent  to  school  in  France  in 
the  fall  to  perfect  his  French  before  returning  to  enter  Harvard.  He  developed  a  carbuncle 
which  became  badly  infected.  In  spite  of  his  removal  to  England  and  expert  medical  atten- 
tion, he  lingered  in  pain  for  several  months  and  died  in  March  1890.  Friends  of  the  Lin- 
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coins  testified  to  Mary  Harlan  Lincoln's  fortitude  during  the  illness  but  to  the  over- 
whelming grief  of  the  family  after  the  death.  Much  of  the  later  withdrawal  of  the  Lincolns 
from  public  affairs  has  been  traced  by  some  persons  to  this  event.  The  Mount  Pleasant 
newspapers  from  January-March  1890  carried  regular  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  ill- 
ness. 

In  late  August,  1890,  Mrs.  Lincoln  with  Mary  and  Jessie  returned  to  Mount  Pleasant 
to  be  followed  by  Robert  lodd  Lincoln  in  November.  They  remained  in  the  area  until  the 
beginning  of  March  1891,  when  they  returned  to  England.  During  that  academic  year 
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1890-1891,  Jessie  Lincoln  was  enrolled  as  a  junior  in  the  preparatory  department  of  Iowa 
Wesleyan  University  as  well  as  a  voice  student  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Mary  Lincoln,  who  had  married  Charles  I'sham,  gave  birth  to  a  son,  Lincoln  Isham,  in 
New  York  on  June  8,  1892.  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Jessie  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
came  to  Mount  Pleasant  for  the  summer.  In  October,  Mary  Lincoln  Isham  with  son  and 
nurse  arrived  in  Mount  Pleasant  for  a  five  week  visit.  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Jessie  left  for  New 
York  at  the  end  of  December.  During  this  lengthy  visit,  Jessie  Lincoln  was  again  enrolled 
in  the  preparatory  department  of  Iowa  Wesleyan.  In  September  1893,  at  the  end  of  Robert 
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Todd  Lincoln's  term  as  Minister,  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Jessie  spent  the  entire  winter  in  Mount 
Pleasant,  and  Jessie  again  attended  Iowa  Wesleyan.  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  her  daughters  spent 
very  little  of  the  time  in  London  when  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  was  Minister  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James.  The  death  of  Jack  Lincoln,  no  doubt,  had  endowed  the  place  with  grief. 

The  residence  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Jessie  in  Mount  Pleasant  became  increasingly 
more  frequent  and  prolonged  in  the  next  years.  They  arrived  in  March  1895  and  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln remained  through  the  summer  and  autumn.  In  September  she  made  extensive  ad- 
ditions to  the  porches  on  her  father's  house,  participated  in  social  events  such  as  the  Cole- 
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Roper  wedding  and  prepared  for  a  visit  from  Mary  Lincoln  Isham  and  son.  During  this 
visit,  Mrs.  Lincoln  gave  two  very  elaborate  evening  receptions  with  printed  invitations, 
hired  caterer  and  an  orchestra  for  dancing.  The  announcement  of  dancing  caused  an  up- 
heaval at  Iowa  Wesleyan  University  and  students  who  had  been  invited  to  the  reception 
were  ordered  by  President  Charles  L.  Stafford  to  leave  before  the  dancing  began.  The  first 
reception  was  on  October  15,  1895  in  honor  of  Mary  Lincoln  Isham's  birthday  and  the 
second  on  November  5,  in  honor  of  Jessie  Lincoln's  birthday.  The  Mount  Pleasant  Jour- 
nal printed  glowing  accounts  of  these  receptions.  Some  persons  who  had  been  guests 
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carefully  saved  their  invitations  for  over  fifty  years.  Some  of  these  are  in  the  collection  of 
the  Harlan-Lincoln  Home  today. 

During  1896  and  1897,  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Jessie  were  in  residence  in  Mount  Pleasant 
quite  often.  On  November  4,  1897  they  left  for  Chicago  for  the  winter  and  on  November 
10,  1897  Jessie  Lincoln  eloped  from  the  Chicago  home  with  Warren  W.  Beckwith  of  Mount 
Pleasant  to  be  married  in  Milwaukee. 

Warren  W.  Beckwith  was  the  youngest  son  of  Capt.  Warren  Beckwith  of  Mount 
Pleasant.  After  military  service  in  the  Civil  War,  Capt.  Beckwith  came  to  Mount  Pleasant 
in  the  employment  of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad.  In  1872  this  line  was 
consolidated  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  and  Capt.  Beckwith  ob- 
tained an  administrative  post.  He  left  this  position  in  1879  when  he,  together  with  some 
other  Mount  Pleasant  citizens,  formed  the  Western  Wheel  Scraper  Company  in  which  he 
was  a  major  stockholder  and  half  owner  of  the  patent.  The  company  moved  its  factory  to 
Aurora,  Illinois  in  1892,  but  Capt.  Beckwith,  although  secretary  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors,  maintained  his  Mount  Pleasant  residence  and  an  extensive  farm  with  a 
famed  herd  of  150  purebred  Herefords  and  a  collection  of  trotting  horses.  He  was  active  in 
other  business  ventures  in  Mount  Pleasant  and  Chicago,  as  well  as  in  community  and 
church  life. 

Warren  W.  Beckwith  attended  Kemper  Hall,  an  Episcopal  school  in  Davenport, 
Iowa,  and  was  well-known  for  his  athletic  ability  in  football  and  baseball.  In  1891-1893  he 
was  enrolled  in  the  preparatory  department  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  University  at  the  same  time 
that  Jessie  Lincoln  was  a  student.  During  the  year  1893-1894  he  was  not  enrolled,  but  in 
1894-1895  he  was  a  student  in  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  University.  Collegiate 
athletics  were  somewhat  unorganized  at  this  time  and  more  or  less  depended  upon  volun- 
teer groups.  In  September,  1894,  an  Iowa  Wesleyan  football  team  was  formed  with  Warren 
Beckwith  as  quarterback.  This  team  played  Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  losing  14-6.  The 
Archives  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  College  contains  a  photograph  of  this  team  with  Warren  Beck- 
with on  the  right  end  of  the  second  row.  During  the  next  year  he  held  several  business 
positions  and  in  June  1896  went  to  Chicago  to  work  for  the  Gas  and  Coke  Company  of 
Chicago. 

It  is  evident  that  Jessie  Lincoln  and  Warren  Beckwith  were  students  at  the  same  time 
on  several  occasions  at  Iowa  Wesleyan,  that  they  had  grown  up  in  Mount  Pleasant  during 
the  many  extended  visits  of  Jessie  Lincoln  and  that  the  social-economic  status  of  the  two 
families  made  friendship  possible.  It  was  stated  in  the  Mount  Pleasant  Journal  ail  the  time 
of  their  elopement  that  the  families  were  friends  of  long  standing. 

Following  the  marriage,  Jessie  Lincoln  Beckwith  lived  in  Mount  Pleasant  while  her 
husband  engaged  in  cattle  ranching  in  Indian  Territory  (Oklahoma)  and  in  the  area  of 
Creston,  Iowa,  as  well  as  during  the  time  of  his  enlistment  in  the  United  States  Army  for 
the  Spanish-American  War.  The  first  child,  Mary  Lincoln  Beckwith,  was  born  in  Mount 
Pleasant  on  August  22,  1898.  The  Beckwith's  later  moved  to  the  Chicago  area  where  their 
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Mary  Lincoln  Beckwith  as  a  child  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa.  Early  I900's. 


A  GREAT-GRANDDAUGHTER  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  LEARNS  TO  FLY  —  Wash.,  D.C.  —  Miss  Mary  Lin- 
coln Beckwith,  a  great-granddaughter  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  beside  her  Gypsy  Moth  plane  in  which  she  has  been 
taking  flying  lessons.  Her  instructor,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hampson,  is  in  the  ship. 


son,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Beckwith,  was  born  on  July  19,  1904,  in  Riverside,  Illinois.  This 
marriage  was  terminated  by  a  divorce  in  1907,  and  Jessie  Lincoln  Beckwith's  ties  to  Mount 
Pleasant  through  the  Beckwith  family  ceased.  She  subsequently  married  Frank  Edward 
Johnson  and  Robert  J.  Randolph. 

On  October  5,  1899,  James  Harlan  died  and  was  buried  with  great  honors.  During  the 
next  few  years,  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  frequently  in  Mount  Pleasant,  settling  the  estate  of  her 
father.  This  was  completed  in  April,  1902  at  which  time  she  made  arrangements  with  the 
trustees  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  to  pay  off  the  ten  thousand  dollar  pledge  which  Senator  Harlan 
had  made  to  the  20th  Century  Fund  in  progress  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Harlan  had  made 
this  dependent  upon  the  completion  of  the  stated  goal.  Since  the  goal  had  not  yet  been 
reached,  Mrs.  Lincoln  offered  a  partial  payment  and  this  was  accepted  by  the  trustees.  At 
the  same  time  she  presented  Iowa  Wesleyan  a  portrait  of  her  father,  which  hangs  today  in 
the  Harlan-Lincoln  Home. 

From  1902-1907,  Mrs.  Lincoln  continued  to  make  trips  to  Mount  Pleasant  for  business 
and  in  May,  1907  presented  the  house  and  most  of  the  furnishings  to  Iowa  Wesleyan  as  a 
memorial  to  her  father.  The  summer  vacations  in  Mount  Pleasant  ceased  now  that  James 
Harlan  was  dead  and  Mary  and  Jessie  Lincoln  were  married  with  children  of  their  own  and 
settled  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  1911,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  retired  as  president  of  The  Pullman  Company  and 
became  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Lincolns  sold  their  Chicago  home  at  60 
Lake  Shore  Drive  and  moved  to  a  home  in  the  Georgetown  section  of  Washington.  At  the 
same  time  they  purchased  a  summer  place,  "Hildene",  in  Manchester,  Vermont.  From 
that  time  on,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  led  a  very  retired  life  in  Washington,  entirely  apart 
from  the  official  social  life  of  the  capital  and  spent  very  long  spring,  summer  and  fall 
vacations  in  Vermont.  After  the  death  of  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  in  1926,  Mary  Harlan  Lin- 
coln continued  the  same  pattern  of  retired  life. 

The  only  apparent  contact  between  Mary  Harlan  Lincoln  and  Iowa  Wesleyan  College 
was  a  visit  made  to  her  in  February  1930  by  Dr.  James  E.  Coons,  then  president  of  Iowa 
Wesleyan.  She  presented  Dr.  Coons  with  a  small  book  about  her  father,  an  autographed 
copy  of  James  Harlan's  booklet.  Reminiscences  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  promised  to 
have  enlarged  a  photograph  of  James  Harlan  for  Dr.  Coons"  office.  Dr.  Coons  asked  her  if 
she  would  ever  return  to  Mount  Pleasant.  "...  she  replied  that  she  might  come  back  some 
day  to  see  once  again  her  old  home  but  just  when  she  wasn't  sure."  Seven  years  later  she 
died  in  Washington  on  March  31,  1937,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years.  When  her  will  was 
probated,  it  was  learned  that  she  had  established  a  trust  with  income  for  her  children  and 
three  grandchildren.  The  trust  provided  that: 

■'And  if  at  any  time  there  shall  be  a  failure  of  grandchildren  and  their  issue  by  direct 
descent  competent  to  take  my  residuary  estate  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  "Eight" 
hereof  and  my  said  daughters,  Mary  Lincoln  Isham  and  Jessie  Lincoln  Randolph,  shall 
both  be  dead,  then  and  in  that  event  I  direct  that  my  entire  residuary  estate  shall  be  divided 
into  three  equal  parts  and  that  one  such  part  shall  be  forthwith  paid  over,  transferred  and 
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distributed,  absolutely  free  of  all  trust  to  each  of  the  following,  to  wit:  The  First  Church  of 
Christ  Scientist,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  The  American-National  Red  Cross;  and  Iowa 
Wesleyan  College,  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa." 

Mary  Lincoln  Isham  died  on  November  21 ,  1938.  Jessie  Lincoln  (Beckwith)  (Johnson) 
Randolph  died  on  January  4,  1948.  No  contacts  have  been  maintained  with  the  three 
grandchildren,  Lincoln  Isham,  Mary  Lincoln  Beckwith  or  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Beckwith 
except  for  the  single  visit  of  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Beckwith  to  Iowa  Wesleyan  College  at 
Commencement,  June  1965,  when  he  received  an  honorary  LL.D.  degree. 

Lincoln  Isham  died  on  September  1,  1971  and  Mary  Lincoln  Beckwith  on  July  10, 
1975.  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Beckwith  to  tho  ourviving  heir  to  the  family:  D^cu^ 


Robert  Todd  Lincoln  and  wife  Mary  at  Lincoln  Memorial  dedication  May  30, 1922 
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Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Beckwith  (right)  at  Iowa  Weslevan  Col- 
lege May  31,  1965  after  receiving  honorary  LL.D.  Also  pictured 
Carl  Haverlin  (left)  and  President  John  W.  Henderson  (center). 
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The  James  Harlan  Home,  Broad  and  Main  Streets,  Mount  Pleasant,  adjacent  to  the 
campus  was  built  in  the  1860's.  When  it  became  the  property  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  College, 
together  with  furnishings  and  the  library  of  Senator  Harlan,  in  1907,  it  was  used  as  a  home 
for  the  president  of  the  college  until  1922.  It  was  then  used  for  academic  purposes  as  a 
religious  center  and  the  department  of  art.  In  1959  it  was  turned  into  a  museum  and  many 
of  the  original  pieces  of  furniture  were  re-assembled  or  augmented  by  furniture  of  the 
period.  It  is  open  to  the  public  by  appointment  and  on  special  occasions.  Visitors  in  groups 
are  provided  a  tour  of  the  home. 

There  are  many  items  of  special  interest.  The  painting  of  James  Harlan  which  hangs 
over  the  mantel  of  the  east  living  room  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Robert  Todd  Lincoln.  In  the 
same  room  is  a  lounge  chair,  designed  by  James  Harlan  and  patented  but  never  manufac- 
tured. The  handmade  desk  with  shelves  filled  with  sheepskin  bound  Congressional 
Records  dating  back  to  the  first  Congress  in  1789,  was  in  James  Harlan's  library.  The  hall- 
tree  with  the  petticoat  mirror  at  the  base  was  an  original  item  in  the  home. 

Items  on  exhibition  include  the  tennis  net  of  Abraham  (Jack)  Lincoln  II  which  he  left 
in  Mount  Pleasant  at  the  time  that  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  London  when  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln  was  appointed  American  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  A  closet  door 
against  which  James  Harlan  marked  the  heights  of  his  grandchildren  is  also  preserved. 
Documentary  material  includes  some  letters  of  James  Harlan  and  of  Mrs.  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln  as  well  as  invitations  issued  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  several  receptions  given  at  the 
home. 

The  James  Harlan  Home  is  a  visible  example  of  a  gracious  residence  of  an  important 
lowan  and  Iowa  Wesleyan  personality  which  serves  as  a  living  reminder  of  an  important 
heritage  of  the  college  and  the  community. 
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tions  I  acknowledge  no  fealty  to  any  party  but  our  coun- 
try." Soon  after  war  broke  out,  he  was  elected  colonel 
(June  30,  1846)  of  the  First  Illinois  Regiment  of  Volun- 
teers. He  was  killed  in  combat  at  the  Battle  of  Buena 
Vista  on  February  23,  1847. 

sources:  See  Donald  W.  Riddle,  Lincoln  Runs  for  Congress 
(New  Brunswick,  N.J.:  Rutgers  University  Press,  1948).  Har- 
din's letters  to  S.  T.  Matthews  about  internal  improvements 
and  retrenchment  mania  (January  3,  1844),  to  C.  D.  Drake 
about  Democrats'  capitalizing  on  the  Texas  question  (April 
9,  1844),  and  to  D.  A.  Smith  about  his  opposition  to  Texas 
annexation  (April  26,  1844)  are  in  the  Hardin  Papers,  Chicago 
Historical  Society. 

Hardin  County     See  Kentucky. 

Harlan,  James  (1820-1899)  Iowa  Republican  Senator 
and  father-in-law  of  Robert  Todd  Lincoln.  James  Harlan 
was  born  in  Illinois  but  grew  up  in  Indiana.  He  graduated 
from  Indiana  Asbury  University  (now  DePauw)  in  1845, 
moved  to  Iowa,  became  a  lawyer,  and  was  active  in  Whig 
politics.  From  1853  to  1855  he  served  as  president  of 
Iowa  Conference  University  (now  Iowa  Wesleyan),  dur- 
ing which  period  he  secured  Methodist  Church  support 
for  the  school. 

When  Harlan  left  the  university,  he  became  a  Free- 
Soil  Senator  and  later  a  Republican,  winning  reelection 
in  1860.  Though  he  wrote  Lincoln  to  advise  on  Cabinet 
selections  and  oppose  the  choice  of  Simon  Cameron, 
he  did  not  meet  the  President-elect  until  March  2,  1861, 
when  Lincoln  consulted  him  about  the  Cabinet  in  per- 
son. 

As  a  Senator,  Harlan  advocated  typically  Republican 
measures:  homestead  legislation,  land  grants  for  agricul- 
tural colleges,  and  a  Pacific  railroad.  He  took  special 
interest  in  the  last-named  and  was  influential  in  gaining 
legislation  for  the  road  which  benefited  Iowa.  During 
the  Civil  War,  he  advocated  confiscation  legislation  and 
was  an  early  champion  of  arming  the  slaves  of  both 
loyal  and  disloyal  masters.  In  a  meeting  with  Lincoln 
to  urge  the  use  of  black  soldiers  in  June  1862,  he  was 
told  that  such  a  policy  would  endanger  the  loyalty  of 
the  all-important  Border  States.  He  afterward  gave  a 
speech  on  the  question  meant  more  for  the  President's 
ears  than  the  Senate's.  His  arguments  for  the  policy  were 
hardly  idealistic:  "Why  may  not  their  bodies  be  made 
food  for  powder  and  lead  as  well  as  those  of  your  sons 
and  brothers?"  In  speaking  in  behalf  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  abolish  slavery,  however,  Harlan  argued 
that  Negroes  could  take  care  of  themselves  and  had  in 
Liberia  demonstrated  a  capacity  for  self-government. 

Harlan  headed  the  Republican  Congressional  Commit- 
tee for  the  campaign  of  1864.  His  speech,  The  Constitu- 
tion Upheld  and  Maintained,  widely  circulated  as  a 
campaign  pamphlet,  defended  emancipation,  arbitrary 
arrests,  and  suppression  of  newspapers  as  legitimate  con- 
stitutional measures.  Lincoln  rewarded  his  diligent  work 
on  March  9,  1865,  with  an  appointment  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Washington  observors  had  expected  the 
appointment  when  they  saw  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  escort 


Mary  Harlan,  the  Senator's  daughter,  to  the  inaugural  •■ 
ball.  Only  insiders  knew  that  his  appointment  was  a  '? 
sop  to  the  Methodists,  long  disappointed  at  their  treat-  '• 
ment  by  the  Lincoln  administration.  Harlan  did  not  actu- 
ally assume  the  duties  of  office  until  after  Lincoln's 
death. 

Harlan  was  a  member  of  the  congressional  committee  ' 
which  escorted  Lincoln's  remains  to  Springfield,  and  he 
served  as  president  of  the  short-lived  Lincoln  Monument ' 
Association,  organized  to  establish  a  Lincoln  monument ' 
in  Washington.  He  broke  with  Andrew  Johnson  over 
Reconstruction  and  resigned  his  Cabinet  post  in  July 
1866.  He  returned  to  the  Senate  for  one  term  and  then 
to  his  old  post  at  Iowa  Wesleyan  College. 

In  1868  Robert  Lincoln  married  Mary  Harlan  in  the 
Harlan  home  in  Washington.  Later,  the  Lincolns  fre- 
quently spent  their  summers  in  the  Harlan  home  in 
Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa.  One-third  of  the  sizable  estate 
of  Lincoln's  last  direct  descendant,  Robert  Lincoln  Beck- 
with,  will  go  to  Iowa  Wesleyan. 

SOURCES:  There  is  no  adequate  biography,  but  there  is  some 
useful  information  in  Johnson  Brigham's  James  Harlan  (Iowa 
City:  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa,  1913).  See  also  R.  Gerald 
McMurtry,  "The  Harlan-Lincoln  Tradition  at  Iowa  Wesleyan 
College,"  Lincoln  Herald,  XLVIU  (October  1946),  11-21. 

See  also  Simpson,  Matthew. 


Harris,  Clara    See  Rathbone,  Henry  Rices 


Hatch,  Ozias  Mather  (1814-1893)  A  political  associate 
of  Lincoln's.  Hatch  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  but 
moved  in  1836  to  Griggsville,  Illinois,  where  he  entered 
the  general  merchandising  business.  From  1841  to  1848 
he  was  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  Pike  County,  after- 
ward he  and  his  brother  Reuben  ran  a  general  store  in 
Meredosia,  Illinois.  In  1850  he  was  elected  to  the  Illinois 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  Whig.  He  thereafter  was 
prominent  in  Illinois's  Know-Nothing  (American)  party. 
He  would  retain  his  nativist  prejudices,  in  1861  he  com- 
plained that  it  was  "lamentable  .  .  .  that  there  are  very 
few  fighting  Union  men  in  Mo.  that  are  not  Germans." 
Like  Lincoln,  Hatch  was  never  a  member  of  a  church. 

Lincoln's  association  with  Hatch  began  in  1856.  Both 
men  were  Republicans  by  then,  and  Hatch  was  the  candi- 
date for  Illinois  Secretary  of  State.  The  Republican  state 
ticket  was  successful  in  1856  and  again  in  1860,  when 
Hatch  was  reelected  to  the  same  office. 

Lincoln  appointed  Reuben  Hatch  as  Assistant  Quarter- 
master of  Volunteers,  and  Ozias  Hatch's  letters  to  Lin 
coin  generally  concerned  appointments  to  office.  In  Jul> 
1861  Hatch  joined  other  Republicans  in  protesting  tht- 
possible  appointment  of  Lincoln's  brother-in-law  Niniar 
W.  Edwards  as  commissary  in  Springfield.  Hatch  ant 
the  State  Auditor,  Jesse  K.  Dubois,  thought  Edwards  wa 
surrounded  by  associates  guilty  of  "stupendous  and  un 
precedented  frauds."  Edwards  did  nothing  in  office  tt 
change  their  minds.  For  almost  2  years,  Hatch  com 
plained  of  Edwards's  corruption.  "Fortunes"  were  beinj 
made  improperly  in  letting  contracts  for  the  troops'  sut 
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